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Editorial Comment 


What Price New Industries? 
VV us the recovery of business and in- 
dustry apparent on all fronts come 
unmistakable signs of revived competition 
among municipalities for new industries. A 
small eastern city welcomes visitors with 
a sign which reads: “Industries Wanted 
— Low Taxes.” A number of cities, par- 
ticularly in certain southern states, are 
wooing new industries by offers of tax ex- 
emptions or special rates. Four small towns 
in Mississippi recently voted bond issues 
under the authority of a state statute which 
permits municipalities to aid in the construc- 
tion of new plants and industries. Such 
inducements are not new in this country, but 
in the enthusiasm of boom psychology some 
cities seem to have forgotten previous mu- 
nicipal experience along this line. 

The fundamental assumption underlying 
such inducements is, of course, that all new 
industries bring new wealth and prosperity 
to the city. Is this assumption a valid one? 
Sound industries are of unquestionable value 
to urban economy, but it is fallacious to as- 
sume that the location of an industry, no 
matter what type, will necessarily prove to 
be a blessing to the city. If the industry 


depends upon cheap labor, is characterized 
by marked seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment, and has a hard-fisted labor policy, its 
establishment may result in higher munici- 
pal costs for welfare, relief, police, and 
health services. Even if it is a high-grade 
industry with a large proportion of skilled 
labor, the increase in population attendant 
upon its establishment in the city may re- 
sult in the immediate need for new school 
buildings and playgrounds and for costly ex- 
tension of transportation and utility services. 
This is no obstacle for the city which is 
financially sound and which has a well-for- 
mulated plan for physical development. For 
cities with shaky finances and with no ade- 
quate city plan, however, the attraction of 
even a first-class industry may not prove to 
be an unalloyed asset. 

Another question which must be consid- 
ered is—who will gain from the attraction 
of a new industry? Undoubtedly real estate 
dealers, owners of downtown property, and 
the building trades will profit, at least 
temporarily. But how about the laborer, 
the clerk, the present owner of local indus- 
tries? Will they too share in the benefits, or 
will they drink the bitter tea of higher 
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prices, housing shortages, and _ factory 
smoke? These questions can be answered 
only by a careful appraisal of local condi- 
tions and of the nature of the new indus- 
tries, but they are questions vital to the 
future well-being of the city. 

Even in the case of desirable industries 
there is little or no justification for using 
subsidies as bait to attact newcomers. A 
brief appraisal of three major types of in- 
ducements will reveal some of their fallacies. 

The boast of low taxes should be regarded 
with suspicion. Cheap government does not 
necessarily mean good government. It often 
means few services, low standards, and third- 
rate municipal employees. No _ industry 
worth having will be attracted by such a 
prospect, in view of the industrial assets 
which flow from effective municipal govern- 
ment—transportation facilities for its raw 
materials and finished products, fire and 
police protection for its property, health pro- 
tection for its employees, etc. 

Tax exemption may be made to sound 
quite plausible. The argument in support 
of granting exemptions to new industries 
usually runs along these lines: the attrac- 
tion of new industries will bring more money 
and more people to the city and will thus 
“improve business’; this improvement will 
result in increased property values, with a 
consequent increase in the tax base; and if 
such an inducement is not offered, the in- 
dustry will be attracted to some other city. 
In some cases the exemption offered is only 
a temporary one, commonly for a period of 
five years. In such cases the further argu- 
ment is advanced that the exemption will 
result in an increase in municipal income in 
the near future. These arguments suffer from 
several fallacies. 

In the first place, it is doubtful whether 
such inducements are a deciding factor in 
very many cases, except for fly-by-night con- 
cerns which are desired by no city. Labor 
supply, source of raw material, transporta- 
tion facilities, nearby markets, climate, 
power costs—these are the major consider- 
ations in the selection of industrial sites. 
Despite talk to the contrary, few first-class 
industries move to or from a community be- 


cause of the tax rate. Furthermore, there is 
reason to be suspicious of a firm that will 
base such a major decision on the amount of 
its taxes. Finally, it must be remembered 
that every exemption means a heavier bur- 
den on the taxpayers and that not all tax- 
payers will be benefitted by the industry. In 
effect this is discriminatory taxation — it 
discriminates against older industries and 
against individual taxpayers who must pay 
the cost of additional services required. 

As for the issuance of bonds for the as- 
sistance of new enterprises, municipal history 
points to a lesson that should not be for- 
gotten. In the post-Civil War period many 
cities made the mistake of subsidizing rail- 
roads by issuing bonds to support them, and 
the consequent era of defaults is a well- 
known story. During the recent depression, 
many municipalities suffered defaults as the 
result of their encouragement of real estate 
subdivisions and other boosters’ schemes. 
By this time we should have learned that 
public funds, whether in the form of grants 
or exemptions, should not be diverted to 
private interests. 

This policy is well buttressed by decisions 
of our courts. In the famous case of Loan 
Association v. Topeka, which ruled against 
the issuance of bonds by the city to aid a 
bridge manufacturing company, the court de- 
clared: “If it be said that a benefit results 
to the local public of a town by establish- 
ing manufactures, the same may be said of 
any other business or pursuit which employs 
capital or labor. . . . No line can be drawn 
which would not open the coffers of the pub- 
lic treasury to the importunities of two-thirds 
of the business men of the city or town.” 

Running through all of these various in- 
ducements is the fallacy of size. The ideal 
of a better city has been swallowed up in the 
prospect of a bigger city. This is no con- 
demnation of size as an evil in itself; it is 
simply a warning that size is not necessarily 
an unmixed good. The attraction of sound 
industries is a proper aim of a city. The 
proffer of subsidies, however, is unwise. Anc 
finally, the city must plan for its growth, or 
the building of a better community life wil 
be undermined rather than enhanced. 
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What Is the Future of the American City? 





By WALTER H. BLUCHER* 


Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


“Urban government has become one of the nation’s major industries . . . 


” 


“Our present vast stock of human wealth is not a fixed or imperishable asset.” 


HAT is the future of the American 

city? Is it a cancerous growth which 

should be destroyed or from which 
people should move to the calm of the 
countryside? Or, are the advantages ob- 
tained through urban living outweighed by 
the noise, congestion, overcrowding and 
nervous strain inherent in the large urban 
community? 

There is no escape from the city nor is 
it desirable, according to Louis Wirth, associ- 
ate professor of sociology at the University 
of Chicago and research consultant of the 
National Resources Committee. In a paper 
entitled, “The Urban Mode of Life,” deliv- 
ered at the National Planning Conference 
held in Detroit on June 1 to 3, in which the 
American City Planning Institute, the Amer- 
ican Planning and Civic Association, the 
American Society of Planning Officials, and 
the National Economic and Social Planning 
Association participated, Mr. Wirth said: 

There are some tender-hearted, if not tender- 
minded, romanticists who seem to be so gravely 
affected by the staggering problems of urban 
living that they seek to escape from the city or 
even advocate its destruction. But escape is 
possible for only a few individuals and for 
them only partially or temporarily, for the lure 
of the city and its great cultural advantages is 
virtually irresistible. 

_ But even conceding that a few can find refuge 
in pastoral pursuits or in urban settlements, and 
admitting that our cities, especially our metro- 
politan super-cities, could be loosened up con- 
siderably in the interests of economy and livabil- 
ity, it is idle utopianism to assume that human 
satisfactions could be increased by dismantling 
Our cities. We could not possibly hope to enjoy 
some of the most cherished advantages that we 





*Eprtor’s Notre: Mr. Blucher was formerly 
president, Michigan Planning Conference; plan- 
ning consultant, National Resources Board; mem- 
ber, City Housing Commission and secretary, City 
Planning Commission, Detroit; consultant, hous- 
ing division of PWA. 
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have come to regard as essential ingredients of 
modern civilized life without great cities. In 
the interests of the millions of people who live 
and work in our cities and of the advancement 
of our national life a nation-wide program de- 
signed to make the cities better fitted as dwell- 
ing places, workshops, and cultural centers, and 
more effective mechanisms in the national econ- 
omy is urgently needed. In these tasks the 
planners have a significant function to perform. 

The Conference was attended by about 


300 persons from all parts of the United 
States. In addition to the planning tech- 
nicians and planning officials there was pres- 
ent a number of mayors and councilmen. As 
an example of the close relationship existing 
between planners and other administrative 
officials, two mayors were elected to the 
board of directors of the American Society 
of Planning Officials which held its annual 
meeting in Detroit at the time of the con- 
ference. They are Mayor Neville Miller of 
Louisville, who is also chairman of the city 
planning and zoning commission, and Mayor 
George W. Coutts of Waukesha, who is chair- 
man of the planning commission in that 
community. 

The first morning was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the urban community and its prob- 
lems. L. Segoe, director of the Research 
Committee on Urbanism of the National Re- 
sources Committee, outlined the rights of 
the city and the forces of urbanization. In 
speaking of trends in industry, Mr. Segoe 
said, “For one thing, industry is not decen- 
tralizing in the sense of leaving established 
industrial areas in large numbers for widely 
scattered, small communities. Such industrial 
shifts as are taking place are largely between 
industrial areas of similar character and from 
central districts to outlying sections of the 
same industrial area. There is an indication 
that in this process industrial locations are 
becoming rationalized and the industrial pat- 
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tern stabilized. The greatly increased mobil- 
ity of the population, the availability of flex- 
ible transport facilities, the wider distribution 
of cheap electric power, continuous improve- 
ments in the means of communication, are 
making possible and will tend to facilitate 
the ‘loosening-up’ of the most 
intensive concentrations in the 
national urban pattern. Guid- 
ance and direction through 
planning and through the regu- 
lation of transport and other 
utility enterprises of general 
public concern would greatly 
aid in producing a sounder in- 
dustrial and urban pattern, an 
economic and social organiza- 
tion better attuned to the pub- 
lic interest and, in the long run, 
to the interest of private enter- 
prise as well.” 

Segoe’s paper is really a sum- 
marization of the Urbanism 
Study and an outline of the physical, social, 
and economic problems of urban communi- 
ties. Some startling facts were apparent. 
A comparison of the percentage of in- 
crease in population from 1920 to 1930 
showed a 100 per cent increase in the Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, metropolitan district, 
compared with a decrease of 8 per cent in the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News metro- 
politan area. In non-metropolitan cities of 
50,000 to 100,000 Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, had an increase of 169 per cent while 
Charleston, South Carolina, had decreased 
8 per cent. Comparison of population density 
per square mile showed 4,336 in the New 
York-Northeastern-New Jersey area, com- 
pared with 274.9 in the Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, area. 


Urban government has become one of the 
nation’s major industries, according to Albert 
Lepawsky, assistant director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. It employs one- 
thirtieth of all the gainfully employed per- 
sons in the country and its expenditures 
represent about one-twelfth of the total 
national income. “. . . the machinery of 
urban government has been undergoing one 
of the most extensive transformations in our 
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national life,” Mr. Lepawsky said. “Struc- 
turally and technically, contrary to opinions 
widely held, urban government has witnessed 
a development comparable to, though less 
heralded than, the growth of the nation’s 
private corporate system and _ industrial 
machine.” 

On the afternoon of the first 
day there was a discussion of 
“Where City and County 
Meet” with analyses of the va- 
rious types of county planning. 
J. Franklin Bonner, director of 
the Monroe County Division of 
Regional Planning, described 
Monroe County, New York, as 
a “rurban” area. Wallace C. 
Penfield, county planning and 
public works engineer, of Santa 
Barbara County, California, de- 
scribed the kind of county plan- 
ning peculiar to California, 
while Philip A. Parsons, of the 
Oregon State Planning Board, talked about a 
new form of county planning which has been 
developed in Oregon during the past two 
years. J. M. Albers, of the Wisconsin State 
Planning Board, described the rural zoning 
which applies to 24 counties in Wisconsin. 

Earle S. Draper, director of land planning 
and housing of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, who opened the session, was asked, 
“Where do city and county meet?” He an- 
swered, “They meet all the way. Our com- 
pact city, in other words, is gone. It has 
been bursting its bounds since medieval days. 
The city must become more cognizant of the 
functional relationship between it and its 
hinterland . . . With the good that the auto 
did came a lot of bad! A bewildered nation 
has never caught up. So far we have been 
powerless to control this hydra-gadgeted mon- 
ster as an instrument of death and destruc- 
tion. . . . My point is that in planning for 
the economic stability and social benefits 
that should come from the city structure, this 
planning must derive as much from a study 
of conditions outside the city limits as within 
the cities themselves.” 


BLUCHER 


There were discussions of state planning, 
regional planning, and national planning. 
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Jacob Baker, assistant administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration, suggested a 
conference on productivity in order that the 
leaders of different economic groups might 
learn the real needs and aims of other groups. 
Frederick Osborn, of the Population Asso- 
ciation of America, directed attention to the 
fact that a study of population is funda- 
mental to the development of programs for 
recreation, housing, and schools. “Our pres- 
ent vast stock of human wealth is not a fixed 
or imperishable asset. Its values may be 
depleted in a few generations. Yet, under 
conditions proper to its renewal, it may con- 
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stantly improve in quality, enabling us to 
reach a higher form of civilization than any 
we have known before.” 

David Cushman Coyle struck a high note 
when he said, at the community dinner, that 
we have been squandering the real wealth 
of the United States in order to create a 
fictitious wealth which we bury in Kentucky. 
We have depleted the natural resources of 
the country at a very rapid rate and have 
obtained nothing of lasting value in return. 
He urged a real balancing of the national 
budget in order that we might conserve and 
properly utilize the wealth of our country. 


Cities Foster Marine Recreation 


By HOLLIS R. THOMPSON* 
City Manager, Berkeley, California 


Yacht harbors, bathing beaches, waterfront picnic grounds, and rowing courses 
are among the facilities being provided in some city recreation programs. 


REATLY increased interest in boat- 
ing as a recreation is leading many 
cities to develop their waterfront facil- 

ities. With the assistance of federal funds, 
harbors and channels have been improved, 
lakes have been made, and various kinds of 
waterfront recreation facilities provided. 
Among the newest projects of this type is the 
million dollar yacht harbor and aquatic park 
recently opened to the public by the city of 
Berkeley, California. The Berkeley Yacht 
Harbor, 4,000 feet long and 1,600 feet wide, 
is located on San Francisco Bay with the 
Golden Gate Bridge in the distance. En- 
closed in an earth sea wall faced with rock, 
the harbor has a minimum depth of ten feet, 
with a large area dredged to 30 feet. The 
175 berths are already occupied and 50 
people await a chance to make the Berkeley 
harbor their home port. 

Within a “stone’s throw” of the yacht 
harbor lies the new aquatic park which is 
over a mile long and 900 feet wide. The 





* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Thompson, prior to be- 
coming city manager of Berkeley in 1930, was 
managing director of the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce. He was president of the International 
City Managers’ Association and of the League of 
California Municipalities in 1936. 


shoreline around the lake is to be completely 
landscaped with peninsulas, bays, and sandy 
beaches. Each penin:ula is a separate park 
in itself, planted with lawns, flowers, shrubs, 
and trees, and containing open air fireplaces, 
barbecue pits, picnic tables and benches, and 
the like. A large island in the center of 
the lake is being converted into a game 
refuge. Providing an outlet for still an- 
other interest or hobby is the model yacht 
basin at the southern end of the lake. 
About 900 feet long and about 200 feet wide, 
it has been accepted by model yachting en- 
thusiasts as meeting their every need. The 
boat house, operated on a concession basis, 
is the center for the boating interests. Row- 
boats, canoes, and light power boats are 
available at reasonable rates. Al! of the 
recreational facilities are made available by 
a road encompassing the entire park area, 
with parking spots at frequent intervals. 
Boat harbors are a comparatively new 
municipal activity. Miami and San Fran- 
cisco about twelve years ago were among 
the first large cities to recognize the value 
of public facilities for pleasure boating. 
Since that time many cities have constructed 
boat basins and piers, separate from harbor 
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facilities for commercial purposes. Other 
cities, in addition to Berkeley, which have 
opened similar facilities this season include 
Detroit, Michigan, Syracuse, New York, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Cambridge, Mary- 
land, boat basins; and Norfolk, Virginia, a 
yacht pier. Construction of 
municipal boat basins or piers 
has recently been completed or 
is still under way in Fort 
Myers, Gulfport, and Tampa, 
Florida; Delmar and Perth Am- 
boy, New Jersey; Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi; Escanaba and Traverse 
City, Michigan; Evansville, In- 
diana; and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. New York City will soon 
open two modern boat basins 
in Flushing Bay and three new 
boat harbors on the Hudson 
River. Los Angeles has built 
a boat house in connection with 
its recent beach development. Border- 
ing on the Great Lakes are many cities of all 
sizes which are encouraging yachting, row- 
ing, and other aquatic sports by providing 
boating facilities. Fort Worth and Minne- 
apolis are two inland cities in which sailing 
and other boating activities are sponsored by 
the city. 

Services Provided. Municipal boat basins 
or harbors generally consist of a series of 
floats or piers and catwalks to provide in- 
dividual slips. The basin is well sheltered 
from prevailing winds and protected by 
breakwaters or bulkheading from the wash 
of passenger traffic and rough water. Fresh 
water, fuel, supplies, ample parking space, 
and other services are usually provided. For 
example, the Berkeley yacht harbor provides 
a marine railway, an electric crane, a boom 
lift, battery charging, watchman service, 
berth space for 175 boats and anchorage for 
300 boats, telephones, mail service, lockers 
for tools, gasoline and oil service, shore boat 
service, and emergency supplies. 

In many cities, as in Berkeley, other recre- 
ational facilities such as parks, parkways, 
picnic areas, swimming pools or bathing 
beaches, and facilities for small motor boats 
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and canoes are provided near the boat har- 
bor. For example, the city of Long Beach, 
California, has unusually good facilities for 
aquatic sports including, in addition to the 
ocean, a large bay of still water suitable for 
boating of various kinds, one of the finest 
rowing courses in the country, 
and a lagoon used for swim- 
ming. The city has organized 
a number of juvenile sailing 
clubs on a self-governing basis. 

Cost. The chief items of ex- 
pense in building a boat basin 
are dredging and bulkheading, 
together with materials for 
piers and piling. Because la- 
bor constitutes a large propor- 
tion of the cost, many cities 
have been able to secure WPA 
assistance. The boat basin at 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, cre- 
ated as a. WPA project, cost 
$135,000; the boat harbor at 
Escanaba, Michigan, will cost about $115.,- 
000; and the project at Fort Myers, Flor- 
ida, is estimated to cost from $100,000 
to $150,000. The construction of the break- 
water at the Santa Barbara, California, 
yacht harbor a few years ago cost about 
$750,000 and required three years to build. 
The boat harbor at Louisville, Kentucky, 
was built with $150,000 WPA funds and a 
$30,000 contribution by the city. Most of 
the recently built basins have had WPA as- 
sistance and some cities have also secured 
state aid. 

Most of the municipal basins or yacht 
harbors are run by the park or recreation 
department, a harbor master, or by some 
other city agency. In Berkeley a harbor 
master in the department of public works is 
in direct charge. 

Rental Rates. The more extensive the 
service and facilities, the higher the rental 
rates. Most cities attempt to place their 
boating facilities on a basis to meet main- 
tenance costs. Boat berths are rented at so 
much per foot length, either on a monthly or 
seasonal basis, although some charges are 
based upon the beam of the boat rather than 
length. For example, Berkeley charges 60 
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cents per month per beam-foot for sailing 
boats and motor boats, and a flat rate of $3 
per month for outboard motor boats. An 
income of $1,000 per month is anticipated as 
soon as a few additional berths can be con- 


structed. San Francisco bases its rental 
charge on the width of the slips used, the 
average being about 50 cents per foot per 
month. The municipal yacht harbor at 
Santa Monica charges 10 cents per foot 
length per month for mooring. At the 
Miami, Florida, yacht basin dock, the 
rate is 4 cents per lineal foot per day for 
the daily rate and 3 cents per lineal foot per 
day for the monthly rate during winter 
months, with the minimum charge of $1 per 
day. The net income for the Miami yacht 
basin for 1936 was $12,202, and the net in- 
come for the San Francisco yacht harbor 
for 1936 was $12,302. At Redwood City, 
California, the berth rentals in the yacht 
harbor range from $2.50 to $6.50 per month. 
Floats also are provided for the mooring of 
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small crafts, the rental charges for which 
are from 50 cents to $1 per month. Rentals 
for use of the Louisville basin range from 
$4 per month for boats up to 26 feet and 
$10 a month for boats more than 65 feet in 
length. Som? small cities which have limited 
basin facilities make no charges. 

Conclusion. The number of boat owners 
and enthusiasts is increasing rapidly, and 
cities that are developing plans for water- 
front facilities have an excellent opportunity 
to provide areas for bathing, picnicking, 
canoeing, boating, and other recreational ac- 
tivities to attract large numbers of people 
who incidentally secure pleasure from watch- 
ing those who are actually engaged in boat- 
ing itself. For example, thousands of people 
in Berkeley can now picnic, row, and sail 
without having to travel more than a few 
blocks from their homes. Finally, yachts- 
men also spend considerable funds for sup- 
plies and entertainment and thus bring busi- 
ness to local merchants. 


A Day in a City Manager’s Life 
By ARTHUR H. WEDGE* 
City Manager, Bedford, Ohio 


A typical day in the official life of a city manager in a city of 7,000 pop- 
ulation, as Mr. Wedge reveals in this article, is an extremely busy one. 


close as this city manager can come 
to simulating a telephone bell by 
means of type.) It coincides exactly with 
that stage of the morning shave when the 
razor is just passing the lower portion of the 
right ear and the chin and left side of the 
manager’s face are still bedecked with lather. 
Almost before his wife can say, “Yes, I'll 
call him,” the razor has been deposited on 
the lavatory and the descent of the stairs 
begun. It gets to be almost mechanical. 
“TI am sorry to bother you like this, but I 


i hepa B-r-r-ring!” (That’s as 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Wedge received a B.S. 
degree, 1925, Wooster College; was assistant city 
engineer, 1923-26, and city engineer, 1927-31, of 
Wooster, Ohio; and has been in his present po- 
sition since January, 1932. 





was just wondering if we couldn’t get some 
of that broken flagstone that the PWA, or 
is it WPA, men are going to take up on our 
street? I know they are working down the 
street a way but I wanted to be sure to be 
in time. This is Mrs. Blank on East Market 
Street,” says the feminine voice over the 
phone. 

The manager explains that she can have it 
if any is available of the size desired, after 
proper amounts are reserved for patch work 
and closures and that the foreman on the 
job will be glad to quote her the predeter- 
mined prices for the various kinds and con- 
ditions of stone and will then turn the 
quantity figures in to the office for billing. 
He then wipes the rim of lather off the re- 
ceiver, carries it back up stairs on his fingers 
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and proceeds to remove the remainder of the 
stubble from his face after relathering. 

This is really the beginning of the official 
day although breakfast and a glance at the 
morning paper, as well as the short drive in 
the car, intervene before the official walks 
into his office and says “Good Morning” to 
his secretary. 

A minute’s perusal of the police reports 
lying on the desk indicates that nothing of 
particular consequence affecting the peace 
and quiet of the city has occurred during the 
night. 

By that time the first caller has gained 
admission. He proves to be a young man 
about 23 years old who states that he seeks 
employment. 

To put it in his own words: “I just gotta 
getta job. I got laid off at the chair com- 
pany and I got a car bought and financed but 
I need the down payment yet. That’s why 
I want a job so bad.” 

He is advised that the city is not adding 
to its forces at the moment but that several 
of the steel companies in the Cuyahoga Val- 
ley have been taking on men recently and 
that he may be able to find a place at one 
of them. 

Now to get at the municipal hospital finan- 
cial and salary scale studies. The Board of 
Hospital Trustees, of which the manager is 
chairman, wants some facts for the next 
meeting. The superintendent indicated at 
the last session that she felt that increases 
were necessary to enable her to keep her staff 
intact and secure competent employees as 
needed in the future. The manager’s secre- 
tary is assigned the task of tabulating the 
scales for the last ten years from the sal- 
ary and wage ordinances while the manager 
sets up a receipts and disbursements table 
to show comparative cash positions, for this 
year and last to date, as well as for all of 
last year. The balance, after deducting for 
accounts payable, is about $3,000 better 
than at the start of the year. That scores 
one point for the employees. The file of 
monthly hospital reports is taken from the 
cabinet and made to produce comparative 
figures on earnings from the different classes 
of patients (pay, part pay, and free), per 


cent of collection of current earnings, cost of 
operation and maintenance, average number 
of patients per day, and average length of 
hospitalization. As many of these figures as 
possible are reduced to a “per patient per 
day” basis since they can be more easily 
handled in a discussion, being smaller figures. 
The figures show that earnings are up and 
that pay patient business has caused the 
rise. Cash collections are good. Operating 
cost is under earnings. The secretary will 
prepare two tables, one for the salary sched- 
ules and one for the financial data and make 
enough sets so that each board member can 
have one. If they see it the same way the 
manager does the employees will get their 
raises. 

Of course every manager knows that the 
interrupting telephone calls and visitors have 
been left out of the last paragraph and that 
it was well into the afternoon, at least, before 
those tables were finished. So let’s work in 
a few callers at this juncture. 

First, there is an applicant for a license 
as a junk dealer for house-to-house buying. 
These are licensed for the usual regulatory 
reasons, and the license fee has been made 
substantial for the benefit of the city’s divi- 
sion of collections. The latter can nicely use 
all of the money it can produce from the 
sale of waste materials in keeping up the 
service. Before the heavy license fee went 
on some “paper and rag” men specialized 
on working the day’s route ahead of the 
collectors, picking out the more valuable 
items from the containers and leaving the 
rest scattered about for the city men to 
gather up and carry away. In response to 
a question the applicant says he is sure he 
can get a satisfactory bond in the amount of 
$500, so the blank is filled out. When this 
is completed he agrees that he will be back 
in three days’ time with the bond and the 
license fee, and the application will be held 
pending in the meantime, but no business o! 
junk buying will be done until the formal- 
ities are all completed. 

“Well, you fellows are all here today!” 
This to the next visitor, who is in the same 
business on a larger scale. He buys in quan- 
tities from a number of industries and sev- 
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eral cities in this part of the country. 

“T don’t know the guy who just left but I 
hope you didn’t sell him your paper and iron. 
I got good prices today.” 

“H-m. Yes, this list is better than the 
last one. It’s yours. We have paper, rags, 
mattresses, iron, copper, alumi- 
num, yellow brass, and zinc. 
Get it out right away, will you? 
The paper storage is jammed 
full.” 

“Sure, I'll bring the weight 
tickets in when I finish.” 

It seems that there was an- 
other man just behind the last 
caller. He proves to be a rep- 
resentative of the Carpenters’ 
Local, coming for the purpose 
of inquiring how soon the gen- 
eral contractor for the recently 
awarded sewage treatment plant 
will need some of his men. The 
answer is that he will need a 
few for the field office within the next week 
or so and a reminder to be sure that clear- 
ances are made through the United States 
Employment Service and the Carpenters’ 
District Council because the project is a 
PWA job, and all the formalities have to be 
observed. 

There must have been a line formed on 
the right for in comes another. The problem 
in this case involves a recently purchased 
house and lot and an argument with the 
neighbor in the rear over the location of the 
common rear lot line. This is what the man- 
ager gets for being an engineer and acting as 
city engineer along with his other duties. The 
plat of the lots is found in the file and helps 
clear up the situation, but the citizen is 
advised to get a surveyor in private practice 
to stake out the lot if the measurements he 
proposes to make do not prove to be mutu- 
ally satisfactory to both parties. 


The mail came simultaneously with the 
first of this series of callers and now seems 
to be a good chance to read and answer it. 
Perhaps dictation can be completed before 
luncheon. This proves to be entirely feasible 
a'though the chain of thought is broken on 
three different occasions by telephone calls. 
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The manager of a city of this size can’t get 
away with having people told to call back 
later. It just doesn’t go over. 


Now comes the street foreman to discuss 


a drainage condition on an unpaved street 
which has a flat grade. This came to his 


attention while he was out with 
the maintenance crew and the 
decision is to pull out and relay 
some driveway culverts which 
seem to be causing trouble. 
These can apparently be on a 
good grade and this should re- 
lieve the situation. 

Time for lunch. Looks like 
he might get there on time to- 
day. Some one coming up the 
steps as he starts down. This 
one is easy to figure out. The 
wife of a delinquent water con- 
sumer. Bills and “turn off” 
notices have very little mean- 
ing to them. It seems that 
the man was up and looked at the meter and 
now the water just dribbles out of the faucet. 
(The idea is to use a disc with a one- 
sixteenth inch hole, insert in the meter spud, 
and reseal the meter.) Questions bring out 
the fact that the other utility bills are paid 
up. A call to the collector in the department 
of finance yields the information that the 
account has not been paid for three quar- 
terly billings and that this has happened 
before. Certain remarks on the value of 
water service and the necessity of keeping 
paid up in order to enjoy it seem to be 
indicated. Fifty per cent of the amount due 
and a promise to pay the remainder in 
installments each payday will get a full 
supply of water once more. The agreement 
is noted on a card which goes into a special 
file. Failure to keep it means a complete 
“turn off.” 


After luncheon seems to be an opportune 
time to drop in on the finance department 
and see how they are coming along with 
those sinking fund figures which are needed 
in connection with the sale of the last block 
of sewage disposal bonds. The data prove 
to be in good shape and the discussion goes 
on to ledger forms and billing procedure 
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for an improved system of accounting for 
miscellaneous accounts receivable. This af- 
fects all departments and a uniform system 
seems to be in order. 

A call on the “inside” line announces that 
the visitor from county relief has arrived for 
the discussion of the case load. The transfer 
of relief from the central agency back to the 
smaller subdivisions seems imminent and 
there are a number of questions of policy 
and law to be threshed out. How many can 
go over to Aid for the Aged? How many 
are statutory obligations of the county? 
What to do about persons who are bona fide 
residents of the county but do not have 
a legal settlement in this city? These are 
just a few of the things to be considered. 
Transfer of all possible cases to county and 
other statutory agencies is agreed on. Non- 
residents will be handled on the basis of the 
individual case. Relief has been handled by 
the county for so long and cases had so much 
freedom to move within that area that it may 
be difficult to make quick determinations. 
Better sort out the certain non-residents and 
fix the responsibility for their care at once 
and take up the doubtful ones at later sched- 
uled interviews. 

Now it is time to get out and look over 
the trunk sewer job to be sure all’s well 
there and allow a little time to look over 
those proposed new street light locations on 
the way back. This takes up about an hour 
and a half. 

Final decision on the road oil specifications 
must be made today, so that they can be 
typed tomorrow and the necessary legisla- 
tion passed by the council on the day follow- 
ing. Bituminous primer MC-1 wins over 
cold oil although it costs a fraction of a cent 
more per gallon. It penetrates better, thus 
largely eliminating the messy street problem 
and it has some cementing value, tending to 
help build up a stable mat. By the time the 
rough draft of the “specs” is ready for the 
typist it is closing time. 

There’s the phone again. Will the man- 
ager O. K. a temporary wiring permit for an 
experimental drier in a newly opened man- 
ufacturing plant? He will, gladly. 
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Totals for the day—15 callers in person 
and 30 by phone, not counting the following 
which were handled exclusively by the man- 
ager’s secretary: A visiting nurse about 
care for an expectant mother, a relief inves- 
tigator relative to a client suspected of being 
insane, a complainant concerned with the 
location of a county highway beyond the 
jurisdiction of the city, and two men inquir- 
ing about license requirements for a taxi 
service. 

Nothing for the manager to do tonight but 
write an article for Pustic MANAGEMENT, 
and in the process think a bit about admin- 
istrative technique. 

Should department heads be summoned to 
the manager’s office for conferences or should 
the manager go to the director’s office? 
Either, depending on the circumstances. Per- 
haps data or records are more convenient at 
one or the other. Choose the place which 
will most expedite the work. 

See the public whenever they come? Yes, 
to the greatest extent possible, but in any 
event see that callers get the proper atten- 
tion. 

Press interviews? Vary in number depend- 
ing on the situation. In the case in point 
there are two weekly newspapers, with the 
metropolitan dailies covering to some extent. 
One meeting a week with the locals usually 
does the job. Both reporters call at the same 
time and generally get all their news from 
one source, largely for the sake of con- 
venience rather than inability of other offi- 
cials to give out news properly. The boys 
from the big papers phone or come in as the 
stories break. Get the confidence of the press 
and the press will respect your confidences. 

Correspondence? Inspection of outside 
work? Time as required. These have to be 
fitted into the day’s work. 

Visit other cities? Occasionally, for a gen- 
eral size-up. For specific reasons, when good 
work is being done there from which some- 
thing can be learned. 

General technique? A practical local ap- 
proach to the solution of local problems, 
based on sound principles of management 
and made with discretion and judgment. 
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Measurement Standards in City Administration 


VI. Measuring Public Library Service’ 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY and HERBERT A. SIMON! 


Circulation, book stock, and service are adaptable to measurement ; 
service units come closest to a determination of actual results. 


HE American Library Association in 

1933 developed a statement of the 

objectives of library service. These ob- 
jectives were conceived to be (1) to provide 
the means for self-education and recreational 
reading, (2) to give education and advice in 
the use of library materials, (3) to diffuse 
information and ideas necessary to the pres- 
ent welfare and future advancement of the 
community, and (4) to strengthen and ex- 
tend appreciation of cultural and spiritual 
values in life.? 

The first two aims can be measured objec- 
tively in terms of specific activities; the last 
two are measurable only in terms of a cer- 
tain set of social values which will determine 
what ideas, information, and cultural and 
spiritual values are most significant for the 
advancement of the community. We shall 
refer to the first two ends as specific objec- 
tives and the latter ones as_ ultimate 
objectives. , 

In terms of ultimate objectives the library 
becomes a factor in providing wide oppor- 
tunities for recreational and informational 
reading on all sides of life’s experience.* 





* The writers acknowledge their indebtedness 
to Henrietta Rybczynski, who prepared the first 
draft on which this article was based, and to Har- 
land A. Carpenter, Mary D. Clark, Julia Wright 
Merrill, Carl H. Milam, Arnold Miles, Margery 
(. Quigley, and Louis R. Wilson, who contributed 
many valuable suggestions during the course of 
preparation. 

‘ Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Ridley is executive di- 
rector of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
«ation. Mr. Simon is a graduate student and re- 

arch assistant in political science at the Univer- 

y of Chicago. 

*“Standards for Public Libraries,” Bulletin of 

American Library Association, November, 

133. A more detailed enumeration of objectives 

ll be found in “A National Plan for Libraries,” 

‘ulletin of the American Library Association, 

bruary, 1935. 

_ 3A. S. Cutter, “Measurements in School Li- 
rary Service,” Bulletin of the American Library 
“ssociation, February, 1937. 
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The problem of measuring ultimate objec- 
tives can be solved only when adequate 
measurements are developed for specific ob- 
jectives. The latter in turn must be broken 
down so that each aspect may be examined 
separately. By such analysis the adequacy 
and inadequacy of existing standards can be 
determined and new standards developed in 
the light of this analysis. 


STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE IN UsE ToDAY 


There are today two statistical standards 
widely used to measure library service; those 
developed by the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the minimum standards for public 
libraries in New York developed by the 
State Education Department of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York.* Most of the 
units discussed in this paper have their basis 
in these two sets of standards. The American 
Library Association standards include criteria 
of lending service, books and miscellaneous 
stock, personnel, salaries, and financial data. 
The New York standards are somewhat more 
comprehensive, employing a larger number of 
indices for each criterion and setting separate 
standards for each of nineteen population 
classes of cities. 

Each year the American Library Associa- 
tion compiles statistical tables based upon 
returns from libraries in many districts of the 
United States and Canada.® Comparison of 
one’s own statistics with those of other insti- 
tutions should be of great value to the 


4“Standards for Public Libraries,’ Bulletin of 
the American Library Association, November, 
1933, and Minimum Standards of Service of Pub- 
lic Libraries of New York State (University of 
the State of New York, State Education Depart- 
ment). 

5 An arrangement is now being worked out 
among the American Library Association, the 
United States Bureau of Education, and a num- 
ber of state library agencies for the co-operative 
collection of uniform statistics. 
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administrator. A variation from the norms of 
other institutions is no proof that anything 
is wrong, but it may be an indication of a 
need for analysis.® 

The tools developed for the measurement 
of public libraries by these two agencies have 
great potentiality for the improvement of the 
organizational and internal administrative 
aspects of our public libraries. These poten- 
tialities would be more completely realized 
if a greater degree of co-operation could be 
secured from municipal libraries in the com- 
pilation of requested data. 


ANALYSIS OF PERFORMANCE UNITS 


Before statistics have any real meaning for 
measurement in terms of service, interpreta- 
tive instruments must be devised in the light 
of the purposes which the library is attempt- 
ing to serve. The types of services rendered 
by the public library are educational, recrea- 
tional, and cultural. Reasonably adequate 
service has been defined as including: (1) 
a main library with reading room facilities; 
(2) special provision for children; (3) lend- 
ing; (4) reference; (5) periodicals; (6) such 
branches and other distributing agencies as 
the area and topography of the city may 
require.’ Of increasing importance are the 
special co-operative services a library under- 
takes in order to make available its materials 
to other agencies in the city, especially the 
schools, and to show them how they can 
enrich their programs with the use of books. 

Since the prime objective of modern li- 
brary service is purposeful use, whether the 
object of use is recreational, educational, or 
cultural, the first criterion to be used in the 
measurement of service should provide some 
method for breaking down total lending 
service into its circulation and informational 
aspects. 

Circulation. The most commonly used 
measuring rods for determining the nature 
of the circulation are circulation per capita 
and per borrower, per cent of children’s cir- 


6 “Statistical Data and Their Use in the Col- 
lege Library,” Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, April, 1936. 

T Wilson and Wight, County Library Service 
in the South (University of Chicago Press, 1935.) 


culation to the total circulation, and per cent 
of non-fiction circulation to the total circula- 
tion. Registration is generally measured as 
the per cent of population registered as 
borrowers. 

Gross and per capita circulation figures are 
only rough measures of the actual quality 
of circulation and may obscure more than 
they reveal by confusing quantity with qual- 
ity. Composition of circulation may be 
analyzed according to the size of the book 
collection and expressed as a percentage dis- 
tribution of circulation according to fiction 
and non-fiction.* By combining the corre- 
sponding data on book stock and circulation 
the annual rate of circulation of book stock 
may be determined.’® If a library has an 
adult non-fiction stock of 1,000 books and 
the stock is withdrawn 3,000 times in the 
course of a year the average use per volume 
in that stock is three times. This figure com- 
puted for the various types of books indi- 
cates which type in proportion to its numbers 
is most frequently withdrawn.!° 

These figures, however, give no indication 
of the quality of the books that are being 
circulated. Before circulation figures have 
any qualitative significance for revealing the 
kind of reading that is being done by the 
patrons of a library, they must be refined so 
that different types of books can be given 
different weight. A book is not a constant 
unit. The content value of adult non-fiction 
is not equal to that of adult fiction. 

The problem now becomes one of estab- 
lishing some kind of weighting system on the 
basis of the content value of the books. But 
a book that fulfills a recreational value may 
not fill an educational one although undoubt- 
edly there are books which combine elements 
of information, recreation, and culture. The 
relative value of subject matter in the last 
analysis will be determined by individual 
preference and the needs, interests, and !:'- 
erary sophistication of the community; and 
the estimate will not be the same for all 
communities nor for all individuals. 

8 Wight and Carnovsky, A Study of Libra: 
Service in Westchester County, New Y: 
(American Library Association, 1936), p. 35. 


9 Op cit., p. 81. 
10 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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However, if the book stock is improved 
and circulation shows an increase, content 
value can be roughly measured by the direc- 
tion in which the community develops. Thus 
if a community garden club is furnished with 
the best available information on plant nur- 
ture and there is a marked improvement in 
the appearance of the community as a result 
of the efforts of the members of the club, it 
is safe to say that the library that satisfied 
that interest is giving better service than one 
in which the information was not available. 

it may be that the weighting system used 
to measure the content value of books at first 
will be crude and arbitrary; nevertheless a 
step in the right direction will have been 
taken even with the attempt. Refinement 
and greater accuracy will inevitably follow. 

Registration. The registration of borrowers 
indicates the number of persons who are 
privileged to withdraw books for home use. 
This count, however, is not synonymous with 
the number of active borrowers, for some 
registrants fail to withdraw books at all. 

If the library is to serve both the com- 
munity and the individual something must be 
known concerning the needs of both. The 
librarian should attempt to answer such 
questions as: 

1. What groups in the population are 
heavy readers? 

2. What groups make little use of the 
libraries? 

3. What types of reading are of special 
interest to a particular group? 

4. On what subjects are the heaviest de- 
mands made?!?! 

Library users can be classified according 
to: (1) name or registration number; (2) 
sex; (3) occupation; (4) age; (5) grade of 
student; (6) fraternal affiliation, clubs, 
church, etc.; (7) number of fiction and non- 
fiction types withdrawn; (8) Dewey class 
number of types withdrawn. 

By the use of a spot map showing the loca- 
tion of registered borrowers the extent and 
direction of the library’s penetration is 
indicated.1* The spot map reveals what 





a Wight and Carnovsky, op cit. 
'2 Quigley and Marcus, Portrait of a Library 
(Appleton-Century, 1936), p. 84. 
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classes of people have library cards and leads 
the way to an investigation of why other 
classes stay away. 

Book Collection. Most recent pronounce- 
ments on public library standards include 
the provision of “a broad collection of books 
on a wide range of subjects,” based on the 
expectation of varied needs and interests 
within the community.’* The standard be- 
cause of its indefiniteness necessitates cer- 
tain supplementing if the ability of a library 
to fulfill it is to be assessed. Thus in order 
to undertake an evaluation of service poten- 
tialities as indicated by book collection, it is 
necessary to devise a measuring instrument. 
Something more than a mere measure of size 
is desirable, for a patently large book stock 
in itself offers no guarantee of high qualita- 
tive standards."* 

A primary analysis of the book stock 
would be in terms of adult-juvenile and fic- 
tion-non-fiction. But for more careful study, 
a more elaborate breakdown would be 
necessary. 

Wight and Carnovsky in their study of 
Westchester County, New York, employed a 
book-list, the Standard Catalogue, whose 
volumes are selected objectively enough to 
have equal application in libraries with com- 
mon ends to be used as a test of the quality 
of the adult non-fiction stock.1® 

Many of the titles may have substitutes. 
But if a library fails to have available a 
large proportion of the starred items, in all 
probability it is falling short of offering the 
quality of service which would be possible 
with the provision of such titles. 

A similar instrument used by the same 
persons to test the quality of the reference 
service must be supplemented by an evalua- 
tion of the resourcefulness of the personnel, 
for a library that fails to make available the 
tools which have been devised as short cuts 
and first aids in reference service is falling 


13 Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit. 

14]t must be emphasized that evaluating the 
book collection is a very different problem from 
evaluating circulation. In the former case we are 
judging the capacity of the collection to meet de- 
mands upon it. In the latter, we are appraising 
the demands themselves—that is, the reading 
tastes of the community. 

15 Wight and Carnovsky, op. cit. 
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short of providing one of the essentials for 
the highest type of such service. How ex- 
tensive such provision should be must depend 
to a great extent on local demands.!° The 
measuring instrument used to evaluate the 
periodical collection was based upon Walters’ 
Periodicals for the small library.'" 

The value of these lists used to measure 
adult non-fiction, reference, and periodicals 
lies principally in the clues which they offer 
as to the gaps that exist in the collections and 
the direction in which future expenditures 
should be made. 

An approach from a more positive aspect 
has been developed by the Sub-committee on 
Measuring Reference Service of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. A study was con- 
ducted under the auspices of this committee 
in nine libraries of various sizes and wide 
geographical distribution to determine the 
number of questions and types of questions 
asked at the information desk.1® From en- 
tries of the books most frequently found to 
contain the desired answers to reference 
questions, a list of titles was compiled to 
supplement the list of reference books most 
used in Boston branches. Such a list is par- 
ticularly valuable because it is based on 
known need rather than conjecture. 

Both aspects of the maintenance of the 
book stock in a library, book buying, and 
book elimination should base their technique 
upon expressed need.!® Through careful no- 
tation of the number and kinds of questions 
asked, the number of requests for a particu- 
lar volume, careful analysis of the predomi- 
nant community interests, a continuous study 
of book lists, and current book reviews the 
librarian can intelligently decide upon what 
will be the most valuable addition to the 
book stock. Older books must justify their 
tenancy in the open shelves on the same 
basis. 

An important factor that must be taken 
into consideration is the presence of other 
libraries in the community. A survey was 

16 Op. cit., p. 67. 

17 Op. cit., p. 20. 

18“Annual Report of the American Library 
Association,” Bulletin of the American Library 


Association, May, 1936, p. 403. 
19 Quigley and Marcus, Portrait of a Library. 





conducted in an eastern city recently, to 
determine what other book supplies were 
available and how large these other supplies 
were. By means of the information gathered 
through the survey the library was able to 
improve its service by eliminating as much 
duplication as possible by co-operating with 
these other book stocks and to direct its 
expenditure toward rounding out community 
needs. 

Service. Public library service in the last 
analysis is to be measured in terms of satis- 
fied borrowers. The modern librarian has no 
interest in books that stay on the shelf. His 
task is to get books into circulation. A book 
in circulation may not necessarily mean an 
idea in somebody’s head, but it is as close 
to the consummation as the librarian’s serv- 
ices can get.?° 

The modern librarian must be prepared 
to satisfy the needs of a reading public 
which demands information on every subject 
from how to feed guppies to the fundamental 
social and economic problems of the day. 
He must be able to answer these questions 
by directing the reader to the right material. 

But how is the modern librarian to deter- 
mine the result of directing a reader’s atten- 
tion to a particular volume? He can do this 
first by maintaining a record of the questions 
asked by individual borrowers. To determine 
satisfaction in terms of service he must not 
only maintain a record as to the number and 
kinds of questions asked and the time re- 
quired in answering them but must also 
follow up the initial request by making in- 
quiries as to the results of answering par- 
ticular requests. With an adequate staff cer- 
tain members of it can be responsible for 
individual borrowers on repeated occasions. 
Comparisons should be made between di'- 
ferent reactions. The human element i:- 
volved naturally makes a vast difference 
the answers made in each case so it is prefer- 
able to investigate as large a number of cases 
as possible.”! 

The ratio of questions asked to questions 


20 Bryson, “Can We Afford to Read Book: 
Survey Graphic, May, 1936, p. 327. 


21 Quigley and Marcus, Portrait of a Libra 
p. 107. 
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satisfactorily answered will serve then as a 
partial measure of the quality of service in 
terms of satisfaction, and an analysis of the 
time consumed will give a further basis for 
a study of the adequacy of replies and the 
efficiency of staff members. But the librarian 
is faced with still another side to this service 
question. Are not the answers to some ques- 
tions more valuable than others as measured 
in terms of social consequences? To the sat- 
isfaction of what kinds of demands should 
energy be directed? 

What is the relative value in terms of 
social consequences of concentrating effort 
upon opening the world of books to the 
unlettered rather than satisfying the needs 
of those whose appetite for books has been 
already sharpened in the educational or ex- 
periential processes? Is it more profitable 
socially to provide escape through reading 
for those faced with serious problems or is 
it best to discover what those problems are 
and direct the readers’ attention to the kind 
of reading material which will throw light 
upon them? 

The solution of these problems is not sim- 
ple. Their answers will be decided largely 
by underlying social and philosophical values. 
And the library which improves its service 
on the basis of expressed needs enters this 
field of values when it decides what needs 
it is most important to fill with available 
resources. 


MEASURES OF EFFORT AND Cost 


The library that sets for its measurement 
unit the satisfaction of expressed need be- 
comes more than a place to house books. 
Such a library must be manned by a com- 
petent, alert, intelligent, and adequate staff. 
The size of this staff and the proportion of 
the library’s budget which must be expended 
on salary will be determined in part on the 
number of requests for information and 
guidance in purposeful reading which is de- 
manded in a given library. A continuous rec- 
ord of the number of requests of both types 
can be used as a guide to determine how 
large the professional staff should be. 

No fixed proportion can prevail between 
the numbers of professional and clerical 
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workers, nor between the amounts which are 
to be expended for salaries and books. This 
will vary both according to the relative con- 
centration of the demands and the size of the 
library.2?_ The professional staff should be 
adequate to give competent reading guidance 
at all hours. The adequacy of this staff is 
one test for the quality of service. 

Library service requires the support of the 
taxpayer. Continued support must come 
through wise expenditure of funds. One way 
of testing the wisdom of expenditures is 
through the installation of a cost accounting 
system which shows unit costs for the com- 
parative analysis of similar types of services 
at approximately uniform standards of 
quality. 


MEASUREMENT OF EFFICIENCY 


Reduction of expenditures to a unit basis 
allows certain conclusions to be drawn as to 
the efficiency of performance. In an analysis 
of the expenditures of an institution the most 
commonly expressed units are: (1) expendi- 
tures per capita of the population served; 
(2) expenditures per registered borrower; 
(3) expenditures per volume circulated. 

On the evidence of the expenditures alone 
there is no indication of whether a high unit 
figure represents a high quality of service 
which is worth the amount expended, or on 
the other hand whether it indicates extrava- 
gance, inefficient operation, or an adminis- 
trative unit not well suited to the function 
served. Conversely, a low figure may repre- 
sent relatively efficient service or a paucity 
in the specialized service of the library such 
as a trained staff, sufficient reference facil- 
ities, and purchase of new books or failure 
of the library to provide comfortable quar- 
ters. For the nature of the library service is 
such that unit figures cannot be reduced 
beyond certain limits without impairing the 
quality of the product.?* Data on unit ex- 
penditure must be interpreted in the light of 
the amount and quality of the service 
provided. 


22**Annual Report of the American Library 
Association,” Bulletin of the American Library 
Association, May, 1936, p. 761. 

23 Wight and Carnovsky, op cit., p. 99 
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Efficiency of book buying activities might 
be measured by comparing quality of the 
book collection as measured by some of the 
devices suggested above, with the size of the 
collection. ‘Circulation per volume” has a 
similar significance. 


CONCLUSIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Three phases of library performance seem 
adaptable to measurement—at least in part: 
circulation, book stock, and service. The 
standards suggested by the American Library 
Association and the State Education Depart- 


ment of New York provide a rather objective 
basis for measuring the quantitative aspects 
of the first two activities. Techniques have 
also been developed in library surveys for 
roughly determining the quality of the book 
stock. Measurement of the third activity, 
service, is still in a highly experimental 
stage, but seems to offer the greatest promise 
of development in the near future, provided 
that library objectives can be definitely for- 
mulated; for of all the levels of measurement, 
it comes closest to a determination of the ac- 
tual results which the library is accomplishing. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 


Municipal Expenditures for Com- 
munity Advertising 


To what extent do cities and counties spend 
tax funds for community advertising and 
promotion? 


UITE a number of municipalities in 

California and Florida spend tax money 
for community advertising. There are also 
some cities in Colorado, Virginia, and 
Georgia which spend money for this purpose. 
According to a survey made in 1928, 25 
states, or municipalities within their borders, 
have spent some tax money for advertising 
purposes. Only a few states make legal 
provision for spending tax money for pub- 
licity purposes. For example, Oregon in 
1927 passed a law authorizing cities to spend 
as much as $5,000 annually for advertising 
and publicity purposes, but it is necessary 
for each city to vote upon the tax before it 
can be levied. California (Chapter 65, 1927 
statutes) provides that municipal corpora- 
tions, whether chartered or not, may spend 
a sum not to exceed five cents on each $100 
of assessed valuation, and a number of city 
charters in California explicitly provide for 
such expenditures. Counties in California 
are also permitted to expend funds for this 


purpose (Chapter 814, 1931 statutes) not 
to exceed four cents per $100 of assessed 
valuation. A North Carolina law permits 
cities to appropriate an amount not more 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent of the assessed 
valuation. In Florida a city may spend 
money for advertising if its charter permits 
it to levy a tax for that purpose. 

Some of the larger cities in California and 
the amounts which they appropriated during 
the 1936-37 fiscal year for publicity pur- 
poses are: Berkeley, $6,255; Oakland, 
$30,000; Sacramento, $20,000; San Diego, 
$20,000; San Francisco, $200,000; and 
Stockton, $12,600. According to a report 
of the California State Controller for the 
fiscal year 1935-36, 44 out of the 58 coun- 
ties in that state expended a total of $1,031 - 
572 for community advertising. The larges' 
sum expended by any one California county 
was spent by Los Angeles County, th: 
amount being $474,129. 

A number of Florida communities have 
advertised rather extensively in recent yea’: 
according to the Florida League of Muni 
palities. Daytona Beach, Miami, Orlanco, 
and St. Petersburg have retained the servic«s 
of advertising agencies. Miami and Miami 
Beach have lumped their advertising ap- 
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propriations, the latter city levying a special 
two-mill tax and Miami levying 1% mills. 
St. Petersburg spends about $40,000 of city 
money annually for city advertising. Among 
the other Florida cities which spend limited 
amounts for advertising and publicity are 
Clearwater, Coral Gables, DeLand, Fort 
Lauderdale, Hollywood, Lakeland, Palatka, 
Sarasota, and West Palm Beach. The state 
legislature recently approved an amendment 
to the Jacksonville charter providing a half- 
mill advertising levy to be expended by a 
board of seven, two of whom will be council- 
men. The legislature also has approved, 
subject to a referendum, a special publicity 
tax for Pensacola. Florida counties have 
spent money for exhibits at certain expo- 
sitions and fairs and also for a newspaper 
and magazine campaign in 1936. A very 
popular method with cities in Florida and 
elsewhere is to raise part of the funds by 
taxation and the other part by private sub- 
scription from such businesses as hotels, 
railroads, utilities, and other business in- 
terests. 

The right of cities to appropriate tax 
money for community advertising purposes 
has ,been before the courts in both Florida 
and California. The Florida supreme court 
in 1931 decided that Jacksonville could not 
spend money for advertising purposes be- 
cause there was no enabling provision in the 
city charter. The supreme court of Cali- 
fornia in the same year, in a case involving 
the city of Sacramento (212 California De- 
cisions 607), held that it was legal for a city 
to spend money for advertising purposes and 
to contract with a chamber of commerce or 
like agency for such expenditures. 

There are apparently very few legal limita- 
tions on the use of money raised through 
taxation for advertising. The purposes for 
which such funds are spent by cities are 
those which usually fall within the work of 
chambers of commerce. Business promotion, 
attraction of new industries, conventions, 
stimulation of tourist trade, and attraction 
of new residents are the principal objectives. 

The practice of contracting with chambers 
of commerce seems to be quite widespread in 
California. Oakland, for instance, expends 
all of its advertising money through the 
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chamber of commerce. Other cities contract 
for the expenditure of a part of their funds 
with a chamber of commerce and others ex- 
pend the money themselves, but the purposes 
usually are designated by the chamber of 
commerce. In Florida the practice seems 
to be for cities to have advertising agencies 
handle the work. However, in St. Peters- 
burg the chamber of commerce has general 
supervision, and in Orlando, Florida, the 
chamber of commerce also exercises some 
control. 

The League of California Municipalities 
is making a survey of the subject of munici- 
pal expenditures for community advertising, 
and a report will be issued soon. The only 
previous study made in this field is Taxation 
in Florida for Community Advertising and 
Promotion, by W. T. Hicks, published in 
1928 by the General Extension Division of 
the University of Florida. Another report, 
Advertising for Community Promotion, by 
W. Alderson, published in 1928 by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, is available from the 
Chicago office of the Bureau at 333 North 
Michigan Avenue.—Josepu M. Lona, direc- 
tor, Joint Information Service, League of 
California Municipalities and County Su- 
pervisors Association of California. 


Regulating the Number of Gasoline 
Filling Stations 
How can a municipality regulate the number 
of gasoline filling stations? 


HILE no direct control or limitation on 

the number of gasoline filling stations 
is possible, there are a number of ways to 
obtain the ends sought, but they are of a 
hampering, restricting, limiting nature with 
most of them coming under zoning, licensing, 
and safety regulations. Most zoning regula- 
tions allow the gasoline filling station only in 
industrial districts. The board of appeals 
often uses its discretionary power to permit 
it as a variance in business districts. In very 
few zoning ordinances is the board of appeals 
given power to permit filling stations in resi- 
dential districts. Control of the location of 
filling stations is exercised by the board of 
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appeals by requiring the applicant to show 
consent of a certain percentage of the prop- 
erty owners in the neighborhood affected; 
if there is no such limitation, the board of 
appeals has unlimited discretion. 

It is highly desirable that the board of 
appeals have a body of facts concerning such 
matters as the number and location of filling 
stations over a period of years, trends in 
ownership, and gallonage sold by the stations 
in the various locations. Such information 
would be of material assistance in dissuading 
applicants for permits where the need is 
already adequately supplied. 

The proper distribution of filling stations 
cannot be compelled by specific zoning regu- 
lations. But the board of appeals may some- 
times refuse a variance permit because of 
the oversupply of stations. While it is diffi- 
cult to justify this, because it involves dis- 
crimination, the courts generally recognize a 
considerable degree of latitude in the exercise 
of discretion. An eminent authority on zon- 
ing, Edward M. Bassett, has said that “un- 
doubtedly the board can take into account 
the nearness and location of other stations. 
The exercise of this discretion is necessarily 
influenced by every element of the environ- 
ment.” Numerous court decisions on the 
location of filling stations have been listed in 
Mr. Bassett’s book, Zoning (Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1936, pp. 209-10). 

The Dearborn, Michigan, zoning ordi- 
nance, prepared in 1931, under the heading 
of “Uses Requiring the Approval of the 
Board of Appeals,” states: ‘Motor supply 
stations when so arranged and maintained as 
not to affect the normal development or use 
of neighboring property in the same district 
or in an adjoining residence district, only 
upon the authorization of the board of ap- 
peals after public notice and hearing . . .” 
require such approval. The ordinance also 
provides that a granting of a certificate 
(permit) by the board of appeals over a filed 
protest representing 50 per cent or more by 
area of lots within a defined area of influence 
shall be only by unanimous vote and that lots 
within such area of influence, used for the 
same or a comparable purpose, shall not be 
counted as protesting. Other cities which have 


zoning ordinances with similar provisions are 
Winnetka, Illinois, El] Paso, Texas, Los An- 
geles, California, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
and Dayton, Ohio. In San Diego, California, 
gasoline filling stations are allowed only in 
commercial and manufacturing zones. 

New York City prohibits public garages 
within 200 feet of a school or hospital. This 
regulation should have been part of the 
building code because it operates uniformly 
throughout the city. However, the courts 
have found no fault with it because it de- 
pends on the police power. Other cities have 
applied this regulation to gasoline stations, 
and courts in at least six states have passed 
favorably upon it. The same regulation also 
has been used to protect churches and the- 
aters. 

In conclusion, therefore, cities with com- 
prehensive zoning ordinances, without a cov- 
ering provision, may amend such ordinances 
to the effect that gasoline filling stations are 
permitted only in industrial or light indus- 
trial areas. A provision should be added stat- 
ing that the board of appeals may issue a 
permit to build in a commercial or retail 
business zone, provided two-thirds of the 
property owners within 500 feet of the vari- 
ance so agree, or provided that the proposed 
variance is not located within 200 or 300 
feet of a church or school; traffic conditions 
and fire hazards are also considered here. A 
city may also deal with the problem by 
ordering the removal and by refusing permits 
for construction of curb pumps on city prop- 
erty—in other words, on the sidewalk. A 
city may further restrict the erection of gaso- 
line stations by refusing permits for curb 
cuts needed to gain access to the station. 

Where variances or permits are allowed by 
the board of appeals, the board can impose 
conditions of an entirely aesthetic nature, 
such as imposing conditions as to the width 
of entrances and size of billboards or signs. 
keeping pumps toward the back of the lot, 
requiring attractive buildings and suitable 
planning. The board of appeals can also 
place a time limit as a condition of the vari- 
ance permit.—PauL P. OpPERMANN, assist- 
ant director, American Society of Planning 
Officials. 

















Theaters and Business Places Required 
to Provide Parking Space 


—— G theaters and other places of 
amusement and business to provide 
parking space for patrons’ automobiles is a 
new development worth consideration by city 
officials. The village of Riverside, Illinois 
(6,770), on May 20, 1937, amended its 1926 
ordinance regulating theaters to incorporate 
a minimum parking provision: 

No building shall be erected or structurally 
altered for use for moving picture or vaudeville 
shows or theatrical entertainments of any kind 
where an admission fee is to be charged and 
regular performances are to be given, and no 
permit for such erection or alteration shall be 
given, unless space suitable and available for 
parking vehicles of patrons of such entertain- 
ments is provided on the parcel of land upon 
which said building is located or on other pri- 
vate property not more than four hundred (400) 
feet (exclusive of streets and alleys) distant 
from the entrance to such building. The amount 
of parking space so provided shall be not less 
than two hundred (200) square feet for each 
six seats to be provided in said building for the 
accommodation of patrons of the performances 
therein. 

The plans and specifications accompanying 
the application for permit shall show the loca- 
tion, size and suitability of the parcels of land 
to be used for such parking space and shall set 
forth the facts showing the title and rights of the 
applicant to use such parcels for the parking 
of vehicles of patrons of the proposed place of 
amusement so long as it shall be in operation. 

The city of San Marino, California 
(3,730), late in April, 1937, adopted an 
ordinance regulating theaters which requires 
among other things that the theater must 
provide parking space of sufficient area to 
accommodate one automobile for every two 
seats in the theater. The DuPage County, 
‘llinois, zoning ordinance adopted in 1936 
requires that “No building or structure shall 
be erected or structurally altered or land 
used for any purpose which will cause cus- 
tomers, employees or residents to park their 
vehicles of transportation for one hour or 
‘onger unless space for such parking is pro- 
vided and maintained on the lot or tract of 
land used.” 

These parking space requirements were 
considered recently by Glencoe, Illinois, 
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when the city received a request for a permit 
to operate a theater in an area which was 
not zoned for such use. In discussing the 
advisability of rezoning certain areas for 
theater use, representatives of the Chicago 
Regional Planning Association, the Illinois 
State Highway Department, a theater oper- 
ator, and the writer tentatively agreed that 
in the village of Glencoe a theater should 
provide parking space for one automobile 
for every 214 seats in the theater. Such a 
requirement, however, would not apply in 
the case of a theater located within walking 
distance of the homes of a large number of 
people, or where most of the patrons come 
on street cars or by other means, or to a 
farming community where each automobile 
might carry five or more passengers. Any 
city contemplating the adoption of such a 
provision for parking space should make a 
careful study to determine a reasonable fig- 
ure because zoning provisions stand or fall 
upon their reasonableness. — GrorcE R. 
Youn, village manager, Glencoe, Illinois. 


Park Activities Consolidated in 
Milwaukee County 


LL except eleven acres of the 4,500 acres 
of public parks and parkways in Mil- 
waukee County, Wisconsin, are now owned 
and operated by the Milwaukee County Park 
Commission. The final transfer of property 
was approved by referendum vote on April 
6, 1937. The city of Milwaukee, without 
monetary consideration, conveyed 1,542 acres 
of parks to the county and abolished the 
city park board. Park equipment, zoo ani- 
mals, and part of the nursery also were trans- 
ferred to the county. The 565 city park 
employees were taken over by the county, 
with the same titles and salaries paid by the 
city, and they retain their civil service status. 
The 50 park policemen of the city park 
board were merged with the city of Mil- 
waukee police department. The cost of main- 
taining these parks is financed from the 
county tax levy. The donor communities are 
paying their own outstanding park indebted- 
ness. 
The forestry work of caring for trees lining 
the streets was retained by the city of Mil- 
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waukee. Likewise triangles of less than an 
acre in area and boulevard center plots re- 
mained with the city. A bureau of forestry 
and playgrounds in the department of public 
works has been created to continue these 
Services. Playgrounds will continue to be 
supervised by the school board. 

The first transfer of park lands to the 
county occurred in 1930, at which time the 
county owned 62 per cent, the city of Mil- 
waukee 35 per cent, and the 16 suburbs 3 
per cent of the park acreage within the 
county. The county board in December, 
1934, acting upon the recommendation of an 
official citizens’ committee, invited all local- 
ities owning parks to convey them to the 
county for operation and maintenance. The 
seven towns, cities, and villages thereupon 
conveyed their park lands to the county by 
warranty deed, free of monetary considera- 
tion. In the city of Milwaukee the transfer 
was approved at a referendum on April 7, 
1936, and the transfer was made effective as 
of January 1, 1937. 

The centralization of the ownership of all 
parks within the county under the county’s 
jurisdiction will increase the efficiency of 
park management and will correct the unfair 
distribution of park costs between the city 
of Milwaukee and the suburbs. However, the 
prime objective of the park merger is to con- 
serve the natural resources of the whole 
county through the operation of a unified 
park system. This is desirable from the 
standpoint of proper flood control, a har- 
monious development of the lake shore, the 
completion of the 85-mile parkways system, 
as well as a master plan for the selection and 
development of park sites—Pauta LyNnacu, 
Citizens Bureau of Milwaukee. 


New Rochelle Builds Up a Budget 
“Cushion” of Two Million Dollars 


Cry Manager I. C. Brower reports that 

the city of New Rochelle, New York, 
has been on a cash basis since January, 
1936, and has built up a cash surplus of 
$2,000,000 to be used in times of emergency 
instead of borrowing from local banks. Here 
is how it works: If the tax levy for 1938 is 
$6,000,000, and the city collects only 70 per 
cent, or $4,200,000, the city would still be 
able to pay all of its obligations with cash 
because the deficit of $1,800,000 in current 
collections would be more than offset by the 





$2,000,000 cash surplus from which the city 
could borrow until the other 30 per cent of 
its current levy is collected. This plan was 
inaugurated in December, 1933, with the 
idea of building up enough operating or cur- 
rent surplus so that the city could face future 
depressions and still be on a cash basis. The 
banks had refused to loan the city any 
money whatever. Upon the recommendation 
of a specially created Emergency Finance 
Commission, the city incorporated in its 
1934 budget a “cushion” of $1,474,543. The 
city was immediately able to borrow $1,250,- 
000. The tax rate had been raised to $3.18, 
compared to $2.44 in 1933, but beginning 
with 1938 it is expected that further levies 
for the “cushion” can be eliminated and 
tax rates can be lowered and finally made 
uniform. The city is no longer made de- 
pendent upon financial institutions for cur- 
rent loans—Epwarp J. GLick, city auditor, 
New Rochelle, New York. 


Washington Cities Seek Fair Share of 
Gasoline Tax 


ISCUSSING results of the 1937 legis- 

lature, surveying ways and means of 
meeting the continuing financial crisis, an- 
alyzing a large number of specialized prob- 
lems—the Association of Washington Cities 
concluded its fourth annual convention in 
Bellingham, May 18-19. Resolutions favor- 
ing the allocation of funds for public service 
training under the George-Deen Act, the 
preparation of a uniform accounting manual, 
and an initiative measure to bring about a 
more equitable distribution of gasoline tax 
funds were all adopted. 

Some of the new laws affecting municipal- 
ities—providing mandatory civil service for 
police departments, raising the share to local 
governments in liquor revenues from 30 per 
cent to 50 per cent, mandatory liberalizing 
of police pensions, authorizing certain public 
works projects, simplifying annexation of 
territory, outlawing slot machines—were ex- 
plained to the officials. Assisted by state and 
federal leaders, consideration was given 
Washington’s liquor control plan with its 
difficult problem of licensing, the new high- 
way code and its relation to municipalities, 
the future of WPA, the role of city govern- 
ment in industrial disputes, police schools, 
city planning, and civil service. 

Perhaps the most significant decision in 

















the Association’s history was made during 
the annual business meeting when an initia- 
tive measure to increase the gasoline tax 
allocation to municipalities was voted. Now 
receiving but $1.50 per capita and a small 
sum for the maintenance of primary high- 
ways within their incorporated limits, cities 
believe their share should be placed on a 
percentage basis sufficiently large to care 
more adequately for the needs of their 
streets, bearing from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
total state traffic. The step was taken in the 
belief that all other means of obtaining a fair 
share of gas tax funds had been exhausted 
and that there was no other recourse open 
than to carry the matter directly to the 
people for decision. 

Interested in forward looking accounting 
procedure, the Association committed itself 
to seek the co-operation of the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada, the University of Wash- 
ington’s Bureau of Governmental Research, 
the State Division of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, and other interested agencies in the 
preparation of an accounting manual of 
standard practices for Washington municipal- 
ities. Definitely desiring better facilities for 
the training of municipal employees, the 
convention adopted a resolution requesting 
the state board of vocational education to 
take into account the needs for public service 
training in distributing funds which might be 
available under the George-Deen Act. — 
CHESTER BIESEN, acting executive secretary, 
\ssociation of Washington Cities. 


Junior Police Corps Provides 
Basis for Police Training 


tb city of Durham, North Carolina, on 
July 1 inaugurated in the police depart- 
ment a junior police corps consisting of six 
carefully selected single young men between 
the ages of 23 and 27. The new plan will 
provide a training school for young officers 
and will relieve veteran officers of numerous 
routine duties and make them available for 
other services. Members of the junior corps 
will be designated as drivers for police patrol 
cars. Seated beside them will be a veteran 
officer who will put the junior officer through 
a period of training. The junior officers will 
be on probation for a period of two years and 
then assigned to regular police posts if they 
show ability. Junior officers who do not 
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show promise will be released immediately. 
Members of the junior corps will be sworn in 
as regular officers and will wear regular uni- 
forms, the only difference being that instead 
of getting $115, the minimum for regular 
officers, they will receive from $75 to a 
maximum of $90 during their period of 
training. If this plan proves successful the 
number of junior officers will be increased 
to 18 within the next 12 months and thus 
furnish the basis for much needed police 
training. — H. A. YANCEY, city manager, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


City Builds Rural Electric Lines to Sell 


Power to Farmers 


E bie: city of Bryan, Texas, 12,500 popu- 
lation, early in June received a loan of 
$256,000 from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to build 248.5 miles of rural 
electric lines so that the city can sell electric 
power from the municipal power plant to 
more than 800 farmers and other people liv- 
ing in rural Brazos, Burleson, and Robertson 
Counties. This is the largest loan the REA 
has made direct to a municipality and is the 
second such loan out of a total of 240 loan 
contracts into which the REA has entered 
since it was established in 1935. The other 
loan to a municipality was to the city of 
Dayton, Tennessee, in the amount of $48,058 
for building about 50 miles of rural electric 
line. In addition, the REA, as of May 21, 
1937, had made 71 other loan contracts in- 
volving municipalities as sources of whole- 
sale energy, the funds made available by 
REA having been loaned chiefly to farmers’ 
co-operatives. 

The Rural Electrification Administration, 
originally established in 1935 with an ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000, was re-estab- 
lished in May, 1936, for a period of ten 
years. Under the 1936 act, Congress may 
appropriate up to $40,000,000 a year after 
the first year, and for the first year $40,000,- 
COO was made available through the RFC. 
The appropriation for the new fiscal year 
beginning July 1 is $30,000,000. These 
funds are used to make loans for the con- 
struction of generating stations, transmission 
and distribution lines, and for wiring farm 
premises. The acquisition of appliances and 
equipment can be financed through the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority. Preference 
in making loans must be given to public and 
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non-profit bodies. Rural towns are included 
up to 1,500 population. 

The REA stands ready to lend money to 
any municipality which wishes to extend its 
electric power service into its surrounding 
territory. The project must meet the usual 
test of feasibility and must provide for “area 
coverage” in distinction to “cream skim- 
ming.” As already indicated, in the ma- 
jority of cases interested municipalities have 
assisted farmers in forming a co-operative 
organization, which buys electric current 
wholesale from the city-owned electric plant. 
The reason for this is that the power of a 
municipal plant to build lines outside munici- 
palities is not clear in all states. The courts 
are reluctant to admit that right to invest 
the city taxpayers’ money in outside ven- 
tures unless the authority has been clearly 
granted by the legislature of the state. Some 
states, including Oklahoma, Mississippi, and 
Oregon, grant unconditionally the right to 
extend municipal systems into the country. 
In Minnesota and North Carolina there is a 
limit to the number of miles the municipal 
lines may go outside the municipal bound- 
ary; in Texas there is no limit except that 
such lines cannot enter the limits of another 
incorporated place. In many states the 
sale of power is limited to surplus over and 
above the needs of the municipality. In 
some states, as in Missouri for instance, 
municipal distribution systems cannot be ex- 
tended into surrounding counties, and in 
such cases the co-operatives wanting to buy 
power have to go to the city limits to get it. 
Because of this difficulty, therefore, most 
cities have found it easier administratively 
and legally to encourage the establishment 
of a separate entity either as a co-operative 
or as a public power district, so that present 
boundaries could be disregarded, but even in 
the case of the power district there must be 
direct authorization in the state law. An- 
other method has been to set up a state 
rural electrification authority. Such a state 
authority in South Carolina has obtained 
over one-half million dollars in loans from 
the ERA to build 511 miles of rural electric 
lines to provide electric service in 25 coun- 
ties, the power being bought from the mu- 
nicipal plants in three cities. 

The difficulties which cities face in such 
enterprises, therefore, have rarely proved in- 
surmountable. Usually it is a matter of se- 
lecting the method which best meets the 


state laws and the provisions of the city 
charter. Questions which require individual 
determination include the type of obligation 
which a particular city can undertake, the 
type of security which it can offer, and 
whether or not elections are necessary. Quite 
often revenue bonds, which rest upon the 
property itself rather than on municipal 
credit, are issued. 

While the REA has no authority to make 
rates, it is interested in both the wholesale 
and retail rates its borrowers propose because 
rates are an important factor in determining 
the feasibility of the project. The rate ex- 
perts of the REA have to be satisfied that 
the rates are high enough to assure repay- 
ment of the loan and low enough to promote 
full utilization of electricity. With few ex- 
ceptions the project ought to be able to ob- 
tain wholesale energy at an average cost of 
1 cent per kilowatt hour and at the same 
time the seller of wholesale energy should, 
under normal circumstances, be able to show 
a profit on this basis, according to the 
REA. A number of court decisions have 
held that the rates to rural customers of 
municipal plants must not be higher than 
in towns except to the extent that the costs 
of distribution are higher —R. G. WILLIAMs, 
city manager, Bryan, Texas. 


Installment Collection of Taxes Re- 
places Single Payment 


NLY 80 of the 309 cities in the United 

States with a population of 30,000 or 
more are still collecting taxes in a single 
annual payment. Exactly 150, or nearly one- 
half of these cities, are collecting in two 
installments, 11 in three installments, 53 in 
four installments, and 15 in five or more 
installments. There are seven cities per 
mitting payment in ten installments: Boston: 
Cincinnati; Dayton; Brockton, Somerville, 
and Waltham, Massachusetts; and Stockton, 
California. Three cities collect taxes in 1: 
installments: Charlotte, North Carolina: 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; and Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania. Three cities which collect in six 
seven, and eight installments, respectively, 
are: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Madison 
Wisconsin; and Saginaw, Michigan. 

This trend is quite significant when it 
compared with 1923 when 165 reportin 
cities showed that 122 were paying in on 
installment and 43 in two installments, wit!: 
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none of them paying in more than two 
installments. The number of cities collect- 
ing in four installments increased from 3 in 
1932 to 53 in 1936. 

Canadian cities of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation show somewhat the same tendency, 
although the payment of taxes in three or 
more installments apparently was put into 
use in Canada much earlier than in the 
United States. Of the 18 Canadian cities of 
more than 30,000 population, 7 permit pay- 
ments in one installment, 4 in two install- 
ments, 4 in three installments, 2 in four 
installments, and 1 in five installments. It is 
quite apparent that during the last five years 
there has been a decided tendency toward 
the use of a greater number of installments 
in the payment of taxes——OLNeEy L. Crart, 
associate director, Municipal Finance Offi- 
cers’ Association. 


Will Cities Continue Recreation 
Facilities Without Federal Aid? 


"THE twenty-second National Recreation 

Congress held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on May 16 to 21, was attended by 
over 900 registered delegates from 291 cities 
in 38 states. The outstanding role of the 
federal government in promoting and aiding 
recreational development throughout the 
country was evident as never before. Here- 
tofore the pivotal basis of governmental 
action in the freld of recreation has been the 
municipality supplemented by the school, 
the county, a few metropolitan park and 
recreation districts and in some instances by 
the state. Extensive federal aid has been 
rendered the states and local communities in 
the development of recreational areas and 
facilities and especially in providing leader- 
ship for program activities. 

Naturally, this unusual leadership role of 
the federal government has raised several 
questions. Will the numerous new communi- 
ties where public recreation programs for- 
merly did not exist be able to continue the 
programs initiated by federal action? Will 
established recreation systems be able to 
maintain the extensive additions in areas and 
facilities, and the vastly extended programs 
made possible by use of relief workers when 
federal aid is withdrawn? Should not the 
government, when the necessity is evident, 
allow relief workers to be used in mainte- 
nance as well as in construction and program 
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activities? And finally, will it not be de- 
sirable that the federal government adopt as 
a permanent policy some plan of subsidy of 
state and local recreation as has been done 
in some phases of education? 

In recognition that a permanent new pro- 
fession has arisen and become established in 
the field of recreation preliminary steps were 
taken at the Congress to form a National 
Association of Recreation Workers corre- 
sponding somewhat to the National Educa- 
tion Association in the field of education. 
V. K. Brown, of the Recreation Division of 
the Chicago Park District, was elected tem- 
porary chairman, and Arthur Noren, Super- 
intendent of Recreation of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, temporary secretary—L. H. WErr, 
National Recreation Association. 


Merger of Three Counties Shows 
Tangible Results 


| and one-half years ago, Fulton 
County, Georgia, of which Atlanta is 
the county seat, “took in” the adjoining 
counties of Campbell and Milton, with the 
voters in all three counties approving the 
county consolidation program. The result 
of the merger has been distinctly profitable 
financially and otherwise for the two smaller 
counties. While Fulton County has shoul- 
dered an actual loss in dollars and cents it 
has gained in prestige through sheer size 
alone. To its 187 square miles were added 
211 square miles from Campbell County, and 
145 square miles from Milton. 

Prior to the merger, Fulton County had 
taxable assets (in 1931) of $271,838,740, 
which were increased only 1.41 per cent by 
the addition of $2,900,000 from Campbell 
and $1,200,000 from Milton County. The 
total taxable wealth of the consolidated coun- 
ties now is upward of $300,000,000, most of 
the increase occurring in what was originally 
Fulton County. In tax payments alone, 
residents of the two smaller counties profited 
greatly through consolidation. Campbell’s 
former tax rate was 3.25 per cent, and Mil- 
ton’s 3.2 per cent. Fulton’s rate of 2.25 per 
cent now is applicable. Campbell County 
had about $150,000 in bonded indebtedness, 
which Fulton County took over; Milton had 
no outstanding bonds and brought in cash 
assets of $18,000. 

During the last five years expenditures in 
the annexed territories have exceeded tax 
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revenues by about $100,000 annually. Dur- 
ing the same period about $25,000 has been 
spent each month in the construction of 
roads and bridges in Campbell County. Prior 
to the consolidation, no organized public 
health service was regularly available in the 
two smaller counties. Routine services now 
rendered by the central government include 
physical and dental examinations for school 
children and sanitary regulations in all af- 
fected communities. Some 3,000 acres of 
overflow bottom lands has been reclaimed 
for cultivation in the two annexed counties. 
The merger resulted in the spending of $325,- 
500, for new school buildings alone in the 
annexed areas. All schools throughout Ful- 
ton County now operate on a full nine- 
months’ term, and teachers’ salaries average 
$100 monthly for ten months each. For- 
merly, a seven months’ term was the rule, 
and teachers’ salaries averaged $75 in one 
county and $50 in the other county. 

The one-time officeholders of Campbell 
and Milton Counties, whose jobs were abol- 
ished by the merger, have been in the main 
provided with acceptable Fulton County 
posts. The courthouse in Campbell County 
is now a community building with an audi- 
torium and facilities for recreation. County 
and federal funds aided in the remodeling of 
the courthouse. The Milton County court- 
house is to be used for many public pur- 
poses. In general, the situation is working 
itself out as a worth while long range devel- 
opment program. — Ep H. Braptey, The 
Atlanta Journal, and courtesy Editorial Re- 
search Reports. 


New York and Massachusetts Approve 
Proportional Representation 


Frour of the most important develop- 

ments in the history of proportional 
representation in the United States have 
come within recent weeks: (1) a six-to-one 
opinion by the New York State Court of 
Appeals, the highest court in the state, up- 
holding the validity of proportional repre- 
sentation for the election of New York 
City’s council under its new charter; (2) en- 
actment by the New York legislature of a 
law for optional forms of county govern- 
ment which makes P. R. available to all 
counties outside New York City by peti- 
tion and popular vote; (3) enactment of an- 


other law by the New York legislature which, 
though it does not mention P. R. specifically, 
makes its adoption possible in any city in 
the state by petition and popular vote; and 
(4) enactment of a law by the Massachu- 
setts legislature which makes P. R. optional 
by petition and popular vote for councils 
and school committees in all cities and 
towns, with the sole exception of the Boston 
city council. 

The favorable decision on the constitu- 
tionality of P. R. in New York state puts 
an end to a legal controversy which has 
raged for more than half a century. It re- 
moves the last obstacle to the use of P. R. 
in our largest city, which voted last fall 
923,186 to 555,217 for its adoption. It also 
establishes a presumption of validity in most 
other states, for the constitutional provisions 
under which the validity of P. R. has been 
attacked elsewhere are almost exact dupli- 
cates of those of New York. The majority 
opinion written by Chief Judge Crane di- 
rectly contradicts the reasoning of the Mich- 
igan and California courts which held P. R. 
unconstitutional in earlier years. It gives a 
stronger precedent for constitutionality than 
the favorable decision of the Ohio court, 
since it was based on the fundamental rights 
of the voter while the Ohio decision was 
based primarily on city home rule. 

The new law which makes P. R. available 
for New York counties establishes an “op- 
tional county government law” as a new 
chapter of the consolidated laws of the state 
and makes available four standard forms of 
county government, including the county- 
manager plan, with several optional varia- 
tions. In connection with any one of these 
forms the people of a county can adopt pro- 
portional representation, with either a parti- 
san or a non-partisan ballot, for the elec- 
tion of the county board of supervisors. Ii 
this is done the county supervisors act for 
county purposes only and the administrative 
town supervisors cease to be members of the 
county board ex-officio. With another op- 
tional county government bill drafted by 
the Mastick Commission on Revision of the 
Tax Laws and also enacted at this session 
the Desmond law gives comprehensive effec: 
to the county home rule amendment ap 
proved by the voters. 

The new law which allows New York 
cities to adopt proportional representatior 
by petition and popular vote is a general law 
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It allows a charter amendment to be 
submitted to the legislative body of any city 
by a 10 per cent petition. If the legislative 
body does not take action which satisfies the 
petitioners within two months thereafter, an 
additional 5 per cent petition can force the 
original proposal onto the ballot at a gen- 
eral election. 

The new Massachusetts law permits P. R. 
for a city or town council or school com- 
mittee and the corresponding Hare system 
of majority preferential voting for a mayor 
to be put on the ballot by a 10 per cent pe- 
tition. The Boston city council was taken 
out of the bill in order to secure its passage, 
but the Boston school committee and the 
Boston mayor are left within its scope— 
GrorGE H. HALLETT, Jr., secretary, Citizens 
Union of the City of New York. 





Detroit Secures Convictions in 90 Per 
Cent of Accident Arrests 


"THE largest accident prevention bureau 
ever to be established in the United 
States—that of Detroit, Michigan—is now 
in operation. On the streets of Detroit now 
there are 20 fully equipped squad cars on the 
4:00 P. M. to midnight shift; 10 on the 
midnight to 8:00 A. M. shift, and 16 on the 
8:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. shift. Each of the 
squad cars is equipped with camera, flash 
light equipment, tripod, and steel tape, so 
that complete investigations can be made. 
Each car is manned by two investigating 
officers. At headquarters are 20 chief inves- 
tigators, 3 desk clerks, as well as 5 civilian 
clerks, 4 officers and 15 relief investigators. 

This corps was selected and trained in 
two groups. The training course included 
instruction in the traffic law, rules of evi- 
dence, court procedure, preservation of evi- 
dence, manner of arrest, the use of the 
camera, legal photography, and physical 
laws governing moving objects. All men 
were given field experience under staff guid- 
ance. Now a third group of 90 men is 
receiving the same training and a school for 
motorcycle officers has also been held. A 
complete analysis of accident records in the 
city is being made, which will form the basis 
of a selective enforcement program. 

The investigation of accidents accom- 
plishes two things—the violator causing the 
accident is brought to justice, and complete 
and accurate records of Detroit accidents are 
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obtained. On the basis of such records, the 
accident prevention bureau will set up com- 
plete enforcement, engineering, and educa- 
tional programs. The accident investigators 
are making arrests in 30 per cent of the cases 
investigated and securing convictions in 90 
per cent of these arrests. 

The Detroit Accident Prevention Bureau 
was installed by Lieutenant F. M. Kreml, 
director of the safety division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, 
assisted by Field Representative P. J. Groark 
and Officer Kenneth Dickinson of the Evans- . 
ton Police Department. Fifteen cities have 
already found that such a system will mate- 
rially reduce accidents—Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Evanston, Greenwich, 
Hartford, Louisville, Miami, New Haven, 
Oakland, Saginaw, South Bend, Syracuse, 
and Waterbury. An installation is also in 
progress in the Michigan State Police De- 
partment.—Curtis B1Ltincs, Traffic Safety 
Institute, Northwestern University. 


Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


MuNIcIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIoN—Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
September 13-16. Executive director, Carl 
H. Chatters, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Pusiic Works AssocIATION— 
Atlanta, Georgia, October 4-6. Executive 
director, Frank W. Herring, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 

Civir Service AssEMBLY — Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario, October 4-8. Ex- 
ecutive director, G. Lyle Belsley, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
—Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, October 
5-8. Executive secretary, Reginald M. At- 
water, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ AssoclI- 
ATION — Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, October 18-21. Executive director, 
Clarence E. Ridley, 850 East 58 Street, 


Chicago. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Hotel New Yorker, New York, 


October 20-22. Technical director, Albert 
W. Noonan, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL MuNICcIPAL LEAGUE — Seneca 
Hotel, Rochester, New York, November 
18-20. Secretary, Howard P. Jones, 309 East 
34 Street, New York. 





























E. C. ALEXANDER 


E. C. Alexander.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Elizabethton, Tennessee, May 20, 
1937. Born at Elizabethton on February 23, 
1879. Education: four years at Maryville 
College, Maryville, Tennessee. Experience: 
postmaster, Elizabethton, about 8 years; 
active head of First National Bank, Eliza- 
bethton, for 20 years, during which time he 
also served as state election commissioner 
for eight years and as member of the state 
board of equalization for two years; was 
city manager of Elizabethton for about three 
years ending in October, 1936; was chairman 
of the Carter County Republican Committee 
for a number of years and president of the 
chamber of commerce in Elizabethton. 

Lee H. Powell.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Temple, Texas, on May 20, 1937. 
Born at LaGrange, Texas, November 24, 
1888. Education: C. E., 1911, University of 
Texas. Experience: rodman on Santa Fe 
Railway in Texas, 1911; assistant highway 
engineer, Lamar County, Texas, 1912-13; 
assistant highway engineer, Smith County, 
Texas, 1913-16; chief highway engineer, 
Smith County, Texas, 1916-17; city engi- 
neer, Tyler, Texas, 1917; served with 20th 
Engineers in World War, 1918-19; highway 
contractor in Texas, 1919-22; construction 
engineer, in building the sewage disposal plant 
at Tyler, 1922-23; city engineer, 1923-26, 
and city manager, Tyler, 1926-35; consulting 
engineer, Tyler, 1935-36; resident engineer 
inspector, PWA, in Texas, 1936-37. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


Lee H. PowEtyi 
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Blank & Stoller 
CLARENCE O. SHERRILL 


Clarence O. Sherrill. — Appointed city 
manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 14, 
1937. Born in Newton, North Carolina, May 
24, 1876. Education: student, Duke Uni- 
versity, 1895-97; honor graduate, United 
States Military Academy, 1901; Army 
School of Line, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
1906; and graduate, Army War College, 
1907. Experience: During his service in the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army, Mr. Sherrill 
served two tours of duty in the Philippine 
Islands in charge of road and bridge con- 
struction and military mapping, and one 
tour of duty in Panama in charge of fortifica- 
tion construction; served at Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and at New Orleans in charge of flood 
control and river improvement operations; 
was director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks, Washington, D. C., and chief military 
aide under Presidents Harding and Coolidge, 
during which time he had charge of con- 
struction activities, including the completion 
of the Grant, Meade, and Lincoln Memorials, 
and prepared the plans for the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge project; was member, Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission; 
member, Zoning Commission, District of 
Columbia; and executive of the Public Build- 
ing Commission; was city manager, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, January, 1926 to May, 1930; 
vice-president, Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, 1930-35; and president, American 
Retail Association, 1935 to time of appoint- 
ment as manager. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public offictals.* 


UNICIPAL Employees Strike. The Buf- 
falo, New York, police department em- 
ployees went on a 24-hour strike, and the 
Buffalo Civil Service Commission ruled that all 
men going out on strike, including veterans, 
would lose their civil service rights. Following 
the vote to resume work the men were assured 
that none of them would be penalized. Strikes 
by city laborers have also occurred recently in 
Chicago, Illinois, and Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
When the garbage collectors’ union went on 
strike in Bridgeport, the mayor replaced them 
with new employees certified by the municipal 
civil service commission. 


New Personnel Agencies. A civil service board 
for the police and fire departments is being 
organized in Hollywood, Florida. Coffeyville 
and Parsons, Kansas, are installing civil service 
commissions for their police departments. Em- 
ployees of the water and light department in 
Coffeyville are also being placed under the 
merit system. 


Replaces WPA Workers. The New York City 
Board of Estimates recently voted unanimously 
to hire regular civil service employees to replace 
WPA workers in 142 playgrounds in New York 
City. 


Traffic Clinics in Cities. For several months 
the city of Detroit has operated a traffic clinic 
which specializes in the examination of chronic 
offenders against traffic rules, subjecting them to 
physical and psychopathic tests. In the first 
100 cases investigated by the clinic, 14 persons 
were found to be too crippled to drive, 7 were 
insane, and 10 were feeble-minded. The Wichita, 
Kansas, police department also recently set up 
a driver clinic where traffic violation repeaters 
or accident-prone drivers are called in, conferred 
with, and tested to determine the driver’s abil- 
ity, detect any weaknesses he may have, and 
to correct these improper driving habits and 
attitudes. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, American Public Wel- 
tare Association, American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, and the United States Conference of 
Mayors. 
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New Ordinances. St. Louis is permitting neigh- 
boring towns and cities, upon payment of cer- 
tain charges, to discharge sewage into the city 
system. New York City has adopted a local law 
requiring banks and other institutions needing 
special police protection to pay for it. Duluth, 
Minnesota, has passed an ordinance establishing 
a bureau of public relations. New York has 
passed an ordinance forbidding the sale or pos- 
session of air rifles and air pistols. 


Local Use of Federal Income Tax Returns. 
In only three jurisdictions, Cook County, IIli- 
nois, Washington, D. C., and Pennsylvania, have 
local assessment officials succeeded in making 
a comparison between federal income tax re- 
turns and local taxpayers’ personal property re- 
ports. The Cook County assessor is now 
securing photographs of an estimated 300,000 
federal income tax returns. Local tax officials 
can gain access to such information by having 
the governor directly petition the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


Automobile Trailers. The department of 
health in San Francisco has issued a sanitary 
code for automobile trailers, and Long Beach, 
California, has adopted an ordinance regulating 
the sanitation and maintenance of trailer houses 
and camps. East Cleveland, Ohio, has passed 
an ordinance prohibiting the parking of trailers 
within the city limits for more than five hours. 


Collecting Taxes. Duluth, Minnesota, has 
amended its liquor ordinance to provide that no 
license will be issued unless the application for 
it is accompanied with written proof of payment 
of delinquent and current real estate taxes, as 
well as special assessments for local improve- 
ments on the premises for which a license is 
being sought. Proof of payment is evidenced 
by tax receipt, assessment certificate, or cer- 
tified copies. 


New Housing Projects. The $4,000,000 Har- 
Jem housing project in New York City is now 
ready to be leased by the PWA. The Indian- 
apolis housing project was recently opened to 
low income tenants; this is eighth of the 51 slum 
clearance and low rent housing projects to get 
under way. Late in May the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia upheld 
the right of the Alley Dwelling Authority in 
Washington to exercise eminent domain in ac- 
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quiring sites as a part of its program to wipe 
out alley dwellings. 


Installs Machine Accounting. Galveston, Texas, 
recently installed a billing and accounting 
machine for all waterworks accounts receivable. 
The city auditor estimates that the use of the 
machine will enable the city to save 2 per 
cent of its gross receipts. Ledger sheets and 
post card bills, both posted in one operation, are 
being used. 


Unemployment Relief. The city council of 
Toledo, Ohio, has passed three ordinances con- 
cerning poor relief: (1) creating a relief fund 
and authorizing the city to assume 83.4 per cent 
of the present relief administrative costs, (2) 
authorizing the city manager to appoint five per- 
sons to aid in the study of the relief situation, 
and (3) providing a fine of $5 to $50 for any 
person who falsifies a relief application. 


County Accounting. Thirty-nine of the 71 
counties in the state of Wisconsin have installed 
a complete system of budgetary or appropria- 
tion control. This work has been done largely 
through the municipal division of the state tax 
commission. 


Cities Buy Waier Companies. The city coun- 
cil of Lexington, Kentucky, recently passed an 
ordinance providing for the purchase by the city 
of the common stock of the Lexington Water 
Company for $3,950,000. The city council of 
Glasgow, Kentucky, recently voted to purchase 
at a price of $200,000 a privately owned water 
works for operation as a municipal plant. The 
money is to be raised by sale of revenue bonds, 
and if federal aid is obtained, a $60,000 filtration 
plant will be added. 


Cities Vote Electric Plants. About 140 cities 
and towns voted on proposals for municipal 
electric plants in 1936, and all but 27 approved 
the necessary bond issues. No city owning its 
own electrical utility went back to private 
ownership in 1936. There were municipally 
owned light plants in 1,775 cities in 1935, and 
the number now is near 2,000. In about 100 
of these cities, the electric plants either on 
their own, or in combination with other pub- 
licly owned utilities, provide enough cash profit 


to pay all the expenses of the municipal gov- 
ernment. 


Municipal Subsidies to Industry. Four out of 
five Mississippi communities recently approved 
bond proposals under a 1936 act of the state 
legislature authorizing local governments to use 
the public credit to subsidize new industries. 
Bond proceeds will be used to promote the 
establishment of industrial plants in the cities 
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concerned, generally for actual plant construc- ‘ 





tion, etc. The chief project is that of Pascagoula, 
where an issue of $150,000 to establish a woolen 
knitting mill was approved by a vote of 1,256 
to 110. 


Bicycle Regulations. Cities that have re- 
cently adopted ordinances regulating bicycles 
include Detroit, Des Moines, Los Angeles, 
Miami, Minneapolis, Oakland, Salt Lake City, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Last 
year nearly 800 bicycle riders in the United 
States met death by collision with motor 
vehicles and over 14,000 were injured. 


Police Credit Union. A federal credit union, 
organized in the Cincinnati police department 
just two years ago, has made 409 loans amount- 
ing to $57,495. The balance in the loan ac- 
count is over $22,000. Only $20.40 has been 
charged off for unpaid loans. In 1935 a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent was paid, and in 1936 it was 
5 per cent. 


Local Residence Solved. When the mayor 
of Van Buren, Missouri, moved to a farm 
just outside the city limits, the city voted unani- 
mously to extend the city limits to include the 
farm, so he is still mayor. 


Municipal Reference Service. Municipal doc- 
uments and reports of various kinds have been 
sent by 112 cities to the Municipal Reference 
Service which is in the process of being estab- 
lished by the United States Bureau of the 
Census at Washington. About one-half of all 
the material expected from the WPA federal 
Writers’ Project has been received. The refer- 
ence service has already begun to be of assist- 
ance to federal, state, and local officials in ‘sup- 
plying information on various subjects. 


Over 1,000 City Planning Boards. There are 
1,073 town and city planning boards in the 
United States, 933 of which are official, 84 are 
unofficial. In addition there are 128 zoning 
boards and 515 cities without planning or zoning 
boards which have adopted some kind of zoning 
ordinance—bringing the total number of cities 
with a record of planning or zoning progress to 
1,716. In 1922 there were only 185 city plan- 
ning boards in the United States. In 1928 
there were 450 and in 1932, 841 municipal plan- 
ning agencies, according to the National Re- 
sources Committee. 


Automobile Accidents Increase. Automobile 
fatalities in 85 major cities for the 24 weeks 
ending June 5, 1937, totaled 4,048, compared 
with 3,372 for the corresponding 1936 period, 
an increase of 20 per cent, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

se ARTHUR, TEXAS (50,902). City Man- 

ager. R. L. Cooper, city manager since 
April, 1932, has resigned. The city commission 
desires to appoint his successor “as quickly as 
possible.” Applicants must be qualified engi- 
neers who can also qualify as water superin- 
tendent and must be experienced city managers. 
Salary from $5,000 to $6,000. Address ap- 
plications to City Clerk A. F. Hine. 

GOVERNMENTAL RESEARCH AGENCY IN EAsT- 
ERN City. Staff Member. A person with several 
years of municipal and research bureau ex- 
perience is desired. Apply to PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA (62,736). Secretary 
and Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission. 
The Commission desires to receive applications 
from persons who have had three years or more 
of technical experience with a personnel agency. 
Salary, $3,600. Closing date, July 15. Apply 


to the Civil Service Commission of Glendale. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BuREAU OF Pensions. Chief of Probation and 
Parole Service, $5,600; Supervisor of Probation, 
$4,600; Assistant Supervisor of Probation, 
$3,800 a year. Certain specified education and 
experience required. Closing date, July 22 for 
Far West and July 19 for other states. For 
further information write the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, OFFICE OF EpucaTion. Chief of Li- 
brary Service Division, $5,600 a year; Specialist 
in Public Libraries, $3,800 a year; Specialist in 
School Libraries, $3,800 a year. Completion 
of a four-year course in a college or university 
of recognized standing, and certain graduate 
study and experience are required. Closing 
date, July 26, 1937. For further information 
write the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 


The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administra- 
tors from the monthly bulletin, “Recent Publications on Municipal 
Administration,” issued by the International City Managers’ Association. 


Housinc OFFIcIALs’ YEARBOOK, 1937. Cole- 
man Woodbury, ed. National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, 850 East 58 
Street, Chicago. 1937. 213pp. $3. 

In addition to articles summarizing the 
significant developments in 1936 among agen- 
cies of the federal, state, and local governments, 
there are several valuable reference features. 
Among these are a summary of housing author- 
ity laws and housing authorities, a directory of 
housing agencies, and a selected bibliography. 


STATUS OF CITY AND CoUNTY PLANNING IN 
THE UNITED StTATEs. National Re- 
sources Committee, Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C. May, 1937. 61pp. 

_Results of a survey of city and county plan- 
ning agencies and powers in the United States. 


Particularly interesting is the tabulation of local 
planning agencies and the extent to which these 
bodies have developed various types of plans. 


THE SELECTION OF A CiTy MANAGER. Sug- 
gested Procedure to Aid City Councils 
in Appointing a Manager. International 
City Managers’ Association, 850 East 
58 Street, Chicago. 1937. 16pp. 50 cents. 

A revised set of recommendations designed 
to aid city councils in appointing a city man- 
ager. The subjects covered include the duties 
of the manager, the nature of administrative 
work, the qualifications of a competent man- 
ager, selection procedure, and appointment. In- 

cluded as appendices are an application form, a 

form for tabulating the qualifications of candi- 

dates, and a form letter to be sent by the coun- 
cils to references. 
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ASSESSMENT PRINCIPLES AND TERMINOL- 
ocy. National Association of Assessing 
Officers, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
May, 1937. 166pp. $2. 

An invaluable volume long needed in the as- 
sessment field. A series of concise principles rec- 
ommended by a committee of the National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers provides a pre- 
liminary step toward some standardization in a 
field too long left to local whims and practices. 
The terminology, which includes both general 
assessing terms and architectural terms, is ex- 
cellent. Also included is a selected bibliography 
covering all phases of assessment theory and 
administration. 


(1) GOVERNMENT CAREERS FOR COLLEGE 
GrapuaTEs. By Leonard D. White. (2) 
Crvit SERvIcE TESTING FOR SOCIAL 
Work Positions. By Lewis Meriam. 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. 1937. 20 pp. and 
6 pp. 25 cents each. 

In the first of these pamphlets a former U. S. 
Civil Service Commissioner reports results of an 
experiment in recruiting liberal arts college grad- 
uates which may be suggestive to municipal 
administrators interested in the same problem. 
The second pamphlet discusses selection stand- 


ards and techniques in an important functional 
field. 
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Interest and Directed Effort 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
of Citizen Activity to Improve the Structure and Adminis- 


tration of State, County, City, and Township Government. 


of this National Organization which Fortifies Citizens with 
Information and Methods in the Fight for Good Government. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
Works CONSTRUCTION. (22 specifica- 
tions.) American Public Works Asso- 
ciation, 850 East 58 Street, Chicago. 
1937. Looseleaf, approx. 160pp. $3. 

These revised specifications are designed to 
serve the public works engineer or administrator 
as guides or models for the preparation of actual 
contract specifications and are not intended to 
be incorporated bodily in any set of contract 
documents. All specifications have been tested 
by actual use. They represent the best opinion 
of leading authorities and cannot be too highly 
recommended. 


THE OBJECTIVE RATE PLAN FOR REDUCING 
THE PRICE OF RESIDENTIAL ELECTRIC- 
ity. By William F. Kennedy. Columbia 
University Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York. 1937. 83pp. $1.25. 

Municipal administrators concerned with the 
regulation of utilities, with their operation, or 
with securing favorable rates from private com- 
panies will welcome this description of a rate 
plan which has received widespread attention 
in recent years. The author traces the back- 
ground and development of the plan and its 
results and analyzes both the benefits and dan- 
gers involved. An appendix tabulates objective 
type rates by states for residential gas rates and 
commercis.l electric service. 
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